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It is a great pleasure to me to send thxs message 
of good wishes to all those attending the All-India 
Jahagirdars’ Educational Conference. Any enterprise which 
aims at furthering the education of young India will always 
receive my whole-hearted encouragement and support. I 
wish the Conference every success. 



Blessings o} H. E. The Rl. Hon’ble The Earl oj iVtUtngdon, 
G.M.S.I., G.C M.G , G ill T.E., G B.E , 

Vicero}' and Governor-General of India 
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His Highness Maharaja Jhajirao Scindia, AUjah Bahadur 
Gwalior, ' 


FOREWORD. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that there is at 
present a general awakening in all spheres of activity. 
Especially in India we find that great changes are being 
wrought with remarkable swiftness. We are on the thres- 
hold of new times and it is hoped that before long there 
will be many constitutional changes in the government 
of our country. The only alternatives before us are that 
either we progress with the advancing times or sink into 
nothinsfncss. 

It is said that education alone dispels ignorance and 
furthers the progress of humanity. While the number of 
literate Indians is miserably low, the percentage of the 
educated amongst the members of the landholding classes 
is positively microscopic. The question, therefore, arises 
whether we wish this state of things to continue or mean 
to improve upon it, so that we may have our due share 
in the national life of the country and in working out the 
new constitution which is soon to come into force. Tak- 
ing all these facts into account, some of us realised the 
absolute need to get our community educated along sound 
lines and as quickly as possible, not only for the sake of 
education, but also that we may be able to discharge our 
duties as loyal citizens of our respective states and of the 
Crown. For this purpose an appeal was issued by me in 
December 1928 convening an All-India Jahagirdars’ Educa- 
tional Conference. But it met with little response. So I 
tbured extensively in different parts of the country to 
educate public opinion in favour of such a conference. I 
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also met His Excellency the late Viceroy, Lord Irwin, 
and some members of the Government of India to discuss 
what best could be done to get our class of landholders 
educated. In April 1930, a small gathering of prominent 
landholders assembled under the presidentship of Rao 
Bahadur Seturam Maharaj Pawar of Dhar, to find out 
ways and means of convening the educational conference. 
On 28th October, 1931, (Fif/ajya Dashint) Sardar M. N. 
Shitole, Sardar T. R. Patanka'r, Sardar A. B. Phalke, Sar- 
dar M. S. Apte, Sardar K. D. Mahadik, Sardar R. R. 
Jathar, Sardar Jinsiwalle, Sardar B. B. Pagnis and myself 
issued an appeal to the members of our order. It met 
with some response and we enlisted a large number of 
prominent people of the landholding classes as convenors, 
of the conference. The names of the convenors, sympa- 
thisers and supporters are given in the appendices to this 
report for the information of the public. The leading 
Sardars and Jahagirdars of Gwalior State assembled at 
Sambhaji Vilas, Gwalior, on the 7th January, 1932, and 
decided not only to convene the conference but to meet 
its expenses. On the 10th of the same month some of 
the convenors met at the same place. The proceedings 
of both those gatherings are also given in the appen- 
dices. 

There was a strong feeling among us that the type 
of education which our children have been receiving is 
not suited to the requirements of our community, \ut 
that they should rather be educated along such lini as 
would make them good administrators of their estates 
and would enable them to enter into the army, navy, air- 
force and like departments. In order to discuss ’these 
matters 4t was decided, therefore, to convene a Jahagirdars’ 
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Educational Conference at Delhi during March, 1932, with 
the following objects : — 

(rt) to review the educational position in so far 
as it affected the landholding classes, 

(6) to consider what assistance should be rendered 
to the Public Schools scheme already under 
consideration, and whether any more similar 
institutions were necessar}’’, 

(f) to form a permanent educational committee 
which would meet two or three times a year 
to discuss our educational needs and decide 
upon the action to be taken, and 

(d) to consider in what way the objects stated 
above might be achieved. 

No doubt, there are a few educational institutions 
intended for the princes into which the children of the 
landholders also are admitted. But few members of our 
class have taken advantage of those institutions, chiefl}’- 
because there are restrictions which do not easily permit 
them to gain admission for their sons, and also because 
the education there is on lines which are not useful 
to many of us. In addition, the life in those places is very 
expensive and hence most of us are unable to take 
advantage of them. The type of education which the 
landholders require is of a different nature from the 
one intended for the princes. We do not want 
institutions exclusively for the landholding classes 
but we wish our boys .to come into touch with all 
classes who have a stake in the country. Above all, 
>ve want institutions which will form the character 
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of the boys and which will give them a tradition of useful 
and responsible citizenship. 

For the above reasons we felt • it ncccssar}' to 
establish an educational association with the following 
objects ; — 

(1) to ascertain the educational requirements of 
the Sardars, Jahagirdars, Taluqdars, and others 
who come in the categorj' of “ landed aristo- 
cracy” of India, 

(2) to collect funds for providing educational faci- 
lities of the required nature, 

(3) to prepare schemes and curricula for the 
educational advancement of the above-mention- 

i ed classes. 

In order to get a proper curriculum framed for the 
education of- our boys, prominent educationists and 
specialists have been approached to suggest the kind of 
education to be given in primary and secondarj^ standards, 
military, navy, aviation, and physical culture, particularly 
in technical and agricultural instruction. Already some 
educationists like Principal C. Maya Das, I.A.S., of the 
Government Agricultural College, Cawnpore, Principal 
Seshadri of the Government College, Ajmere, Principal 
F. G. Pearce of Gwalior, Mr. A. B. Dhruva, Pro-Vice- 
Chanceilor of the Benafe.s Hindu University, Dr. B. S. 
Moonje and a few others have promised their help and 
are preparing their schemes. 

In accordance with the decision of the meetincf of the 

o 

convenors we made arrangements for the holding of the 
conference at Delhi, The members of the Central 
Legislatures and some of the members of the Government- 
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of India were approached for help to make the Conference 
a success. His Excellency Lord Willingdon was not only 
gracious enough to grant me an intendew but also gave 
all possible encouragement to make the conference a 
success. Our special thinks are due to Captain E. C. 
Mieville, the Private Secretary to His Excellency the 
Viceroy, and to Sir Joseph Bhore, Sir Frank Noyce and 
Mr. S. N. Roy. Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahaman IChan, 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Delhi University was good 
enough to place at our disposal the Convocation Hall 
for the conference on the loth, 16th and 17th of March, 
1932. It met under the presidentship of the Hon’ble 
Raja Sir Rampal Singh, K.C.I.E. 

This report is compiled in the hope that it would 
throw some lisfht on the achievements of the Educational 
Conference, and in order to make the Indian landholders ' 
appreciate our efforts and to make them further co-operate 
in promoting the ideals of the conference. The keen 
interest taken by the delegates of the conference, the 
enthusiasm evinced by some of the prominent members 
of the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly in 
our work, and the strong Executive Committee formed 
by the conference, portend that we shall be able to 
carry on- our intended work without any hindrance or 
obstacle. If we get at least one ideal public school 
established in India, wherein the children of the land- 
holding classes may receive the best type of education, 

I feel confident that we shall be giving a real impetus 
to the Indian education. For such an institution would 
be a model to the rest of the educational centres that are 
in our countrj% 
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Unforiunaiciy the task of pioneers is always hard 
and their way is paved with many an obsttacle. Whether 
the landholders belong to British India or to the Indian 
States, the work before them is of equal importance 
and of common interest. Their status in social life and 
in political freedom may vaiq' but the maximum of 
agreement can nevertheless be arrived at with regard 
to the kind of education to be given to their children. 
The desire of ever}^ true citizen is to promote the interests 
of his own place and to serve his sovereign to the best 
of his ability. If that be our ambition, we should realise 
the importance of the times through which we are passing 
and the great need for adjusting ourselves to the progress 
of the countrj', whether we belong to British or Indian 
India. Let me hope that this report will make the land- 
holding classes rise to the occasion and make education 
' their common platform, since in that alone lies our salva- 
tion and consequently the salvation of the State. 

India is essentially an agricultural country and the 
landlords command a great deal of influence over their 
millions of tenants. If only the landed aristocracy in India 
vrill endeavour to regain their lost position and leader- 
ship in society they ivill easily be able to do so. So 
long as we are not adequately educated or trained, 
we are unable to serve our governments to the maxi- 
mum extent and consequently our power has passed 
away into the hands of people who are foreign to 
o'ur states and little interested in their progress or 
improvement. I am conrinced that before long the 
Indian aristocracy will understand their exact position in 
society. I am equally confident that the government 
of the states as well as of British India -will accord all 
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necessary help in enabling the Indian landholders to 
re-establish their lost position. 

This can be done only when the people are made 
to realise that we form the co-ordinative link between 
the Princes and the People and the Ruler and the 
Ruled. In order to create public opinion it is our 
duty to stem the tide of disruptive forces set in 
motion by some leaders who are preaching doctrines 
containing the philosophy of despair. Naturally, it 
appeals to the poor and destitute. We should appeal 
to such leaders as are advocates of these doctrines to 
join our ranks and thus to form the party akin to those 
of the Lords in the English Parliament. This helpful 
attitude will bridge the gulf which has been created by 
the teachings of the so called leaders. Inspite of the 
hue and cry which is being raised againt British States- 
manship we cannot help acknowledging the fact that 
they stand above other nations and that India owes much 
to the British Rule for the several specific contributions 
which it has made for raising the status of India. Just 
as the English aristocracy has produced eminent states- 
men, administrators, generals and thinkers and helped 
in -proving to be the link between the soverign and 
subject so can the Indian aristocracy become the powerful 
factor in the Government of our countr}'. 

The landed aristocracy is the basis on which 
the superstructure of the Indian administration is built. 
Unless the basis is strengthened and made safe 
against the shocks of political turmoil and economic 
upheaval its very components may totter and prove a 
dancrer rather than a help. If the landed aristocracy 
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gets the necessary intellectual enlightenment, it will 
prove to be a source of strength .and will be in a position 
to serve the States and the Crown in a most useful manner. 
We earnestly hope that the governments concerned 
will sympathetically consider our wishes and give us the 
necessary encouragement to succeed in getting otir com- 
munity educated. 

, ’ i 

But it must be remembered that in all this we arc 
actuated by the highest of motives. It is to be loyal to the 
States and the Crown while helping ourselves. Those who 
worked in the Conference must have realised that they 
were inspired by a higher power than mere mortal wishes 
and ambitidns. To the at least it is clear as day light that 
the power which inspired , me to wmrk tvas something 
Supreme and indefinable. Our work is of such a nature 
that forces would be raised to run counter to our purpose. 
We must be undaunted. My appeal .specially to all my 
collegues and brother Jahagirdars in Gwalior is that they 
should keep loyal to that high personality w^hich is quite 
familiar to them and whose noble spirit, though invisible, 
has always guided and is till guiding them in: all matters 
and keeping them safe from all obstacles. It is that 
spirit which has prompted and empowered them to work 
and follow the onward path courageously and hopefully. 

I have every hope that they will do this. .And it is with 
this.hope that I send out this Report to my. brothers, the 
inaian landed aristocracy. 

1, Auraxgzeb' Road, 

New Delhi, 'I > C. S. Angria, 

2olk MarcA^ igj2, j -General Sect'ctarv. 
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LEST WE FORGET 


Our sense of gratitude for those who worked with 
us to make the Conference a success is too profound to be 
expressed in words. Yet we could not proceed without 
voicing our feelings. Our thanks are due to those of 
the Jahagirdars who convened the Conference and those 
who worked like all others from bemnningr to end for- 
getting their pride of position. The Reception Committee 
which was responsible for the accomodation and enter- 
tainment of the delegates deserves special thanks. And 
even from among the Committee the names of Sardar 
A. B. Phalke Saheb, the Raja Saheb of Paharagarh and 
Sardar M. N. Shitole Saheb ought to be expressly men- 
tioned. I am particularly thankful to Sardar A. B. Phalke 
Saheb for suggesting to me on the Sth September 1931, 
the convening of the Conference and for the confidence he 
has shown in me in proposing me for the General Secre- 
taryship. Mr. F. G. Pearce, the Principal of the Sardars’ 
School and Prof. V. G. Kale of Poona deserve a special 
mention for the invaluable help which they gave us at 
all stages from inception to conclusion. In fact, ever})- 
one of those who appear in the different group photo- 
graphs has contributed his share of labour to the work 
of the Conference and have our thanks. 

I cannot help mentioning those who worked with 
me from start to finish and who worked day and night 
regardless of all personal inconveniences. Mr. K. R. 
Tagaray, mj’ stenographer, and Mr. Y. P. Gayake, Office 
Superintendent of the Conference, were my two hands. 



And last, though not the least, comes Mr. D. L. Ananda 
Rao who worked as the Secretary from January to March, 
His assistance was simply invaluable. 

Before we stop we feel inclined to repeat our sense 
of gratitude towards the Government Officials and the 
Members of the Central Legislature, The different indivi- 
duals, several papers and institutions of Delhi that made 
our work easy by rendering us all possible help and have 
thus put us under obligation. 'We can hardly forget the 
girls of the Indraprastha Girls’ Intermediate' College, Delhi, 
who enlivened the occasion by their beautiful welcome 
songs. I cannot pass on without thanking our landlord 
in Delhi, Lala Banwari Lai of the firm of Bhanamal 
Gukarimal, who made evety^hing convenient for us 
during our stay there and made us feel quite at home. 


1, Aurakgzeb Road, 
New Delhi, 

2oih March, igj2. 


C, S. Angria, 
General Secretary. 



PROQRAAIME 


OF THE 


ALL-INDIA JAHAGIRDARS’ EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, DELHI. 


75///, r 6 th and ip/i March, igs2. 
Tuesday, the TSth of March. 


8 


A.M. 


8-15 A.M. 
8-30 A.M. 


President’s Arrival. 

Unveiling of the Court-of Arms 
b)’’ the President. 

Pra5'er. 

Welcome Address by the Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee 
(Sardar Anandrao Bhau Saheb 
Phalke of Gwalior.) 


8-45 A.M. 


9-15 A.M. 


9-30 A.M. 


Presidential Address by the 
Hon’ble Raja Sir Rampal 
Singh, K.C.I.E. 

Reading of messages bj* the 
General Secretarj- and Secre- 
tar}'. 

Reading of the Memorandum of 
the Country League by its 
Secretar}-. 

Report of the Conference by 
the Secretar}-. 


Election of the Subjects Com- 
mittee. 
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4-30 p.M. ••• Meeting of the Subject Com- 

mittee and Photo. 

Wednesday, the i6th of March. 

8-15 A,M. ••• Group- photo. 

8-30 A.M. ••• Resolutions for the Considera- 

tion of the Conference. 
Thursday, the ijlh of March. 

Reading of Messages by the 
Secretary. 

Resolutions. 

Election of the Executive Coun- 
cil. 

Closing address by the President 
of the Conference. 

Thanks-giving speeches byShri- 
mant Sardar Major M. N. Shi- 
tole Saheb of Gwalior and by 
Shrimant Sardar C. S. Angre 
Saheb, General Secretarj'. 
At-Home in honour of the Pre- 
sident and the Delegates of 
the Conference. 


8 A.M. 

8- 15 A.M. 

9- 15 A.M. 

9-30 A.it. 
10 A.M. 

5-30 r.M. 



Messages, \vishing the conference every success, were 
received from the following prominent gentlemen : — 

1. His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal. 

2. The Hon’ble Sir Joseph Shore, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., 
I.C.S., New Delhi. 

3. The Hon’ble Sir Frank Noyce, Kt,, C.S.L, O.B.E., 
I.C.S. 

4. The Hon’ble Sir B. L. Mitter, Kt. 

5. Sir J. C. Bose, F.R.S., Calcutta. 

6. Mr. B. Niyogi, M.A.,LL.M., Vice-Chancellor, 
Nagpur University. 

7. Dr. Ross Masood, Vice-Chancellor, Muslim Uni- 
versit}', Aligarh. 

8. Vice-Chancellor, Annamalai University. 

9. Sir Sukhdeo Prasad, Udaipur. 

10. Dr. B. S. Moonje, Nagpur. 

11. Seth Walchand Hirachand, Bombay. 

12. Shreemant Sardar M. V. Kibe, M.A., Deputy 
Prime Minister, Indore. 

13. Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya, M.A., LL. B., Poona. 

14. R. M. Deshmukh, Esq., Bar-at-law, Amraoti. 

15. M. R. Paranjpe, Esq., M.A., B.Sc., Poona. 

16. Dr. Sam Higginbottom, M.A., M.Sc., D. Philan., 
Principal, Agricultural Institute, Allahabad. 

17. Mr. J. Kelly, Principal, Aitchison College, Lahore. 

18. Capt. . Auchinleck, General Secretary, Counti^^ 
League, Delhi, 
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19. Mr. A. Rangaswamy Aiyer, M.A., LL. B., Editor, 
the Hindu, Madras. 

20. Mr. Mahammad Pickthal, Director, Publicity 
Department, Hyderabad State. 

21. Shreemant Narsojirao Shinde, Chief of Torgal. 

22. Tatyasaheb Jadhavrao Esq., Bhuinj, Dt. Satara. 

23. Sardar R. J. Potnis, Poona. 

24. Sardar K. C. Mehendale, B.A., Editor, “ Dumal- 
dar,” Poona. 

25. prince Dliairyashilrao Pawar of Dhar. 

26. Sardar Yeshwantrao Raje Pandhare, Bar-at-la\v, 
M.R.A.S., Baroda. 

27. Sardar Heblikar Hebli, S.M.C. 

28. G. A. Despande, Esq., B.A., LL.B., Poona. 

29. Sardar Khan Mahammad Haminulla Khan, Rais 
ofisakhel, Punjab. 

30. Thakur Ramlalsinghji, Bar-at-law, Bijaipur. 

31. Mr. N. C. Kelkar, B.A.^ LL.B,, Editor, Kesari, 
Poona. 

32. Pt. Ram Narayan Misra, B A,, Headmaster, Central 
Hindu High School, Benares. 

33. Thakur Khusalsinghji of Geejgarh, Rajputana. 

34. Thakur. Katyansingh Sakhawat, Jaipur. 

35. Kumar Shambusinghji, Sheopur, Baroda. 

36. Beohar Raghuvirsingji, Taluqdar and Rais of- 
Jubbulpur. 

37. Pandit Shivprashad Chobe, Nayagaon, C. I, 

38. N. B. Deshpande, Esq., Kuram, 
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39. Sji:. Krishnabnhadursigh Zamindar, Cawnpore. 
'40. D. G. Chavak, Esq. Alanwadi, Dt. Ahmednagar. 

41. Sardar Sohan Singhji, M.L.A., Jullunder. 

42. Thakur Devendra Singhji of Bikaner. 

43. A. N. Misra, Esq., Dewan, Sohawal State, C. I. 

44. Syt. Dhondo Gopal Khandekar, Jahagirdar of 
Panth Piploda, Mahra. 

45. Mr. G. K. Deodhar, M.A., C.I.E., President, 
Servant of India Society, Poona. 

46. P. S. Seshadri, Esq., M.A., Principal, Go\^. College, 
Ajmer. 

47. His Holiness Jagadguru Shri S]iankarachr}'a, 
(Dr. Kurtkoti), Nasik. 

48. Wamanrao Naik, Esq., Hyderabad (Deccan). 

49. Maharaj Ramchandrasingh of Barmaval, C. I. 

50. S. K. Shindkar, Esq., Poona. 

51. Jaswantsinghji, Thakur of Bidwal, C. I. 

52. Dr. W. Burns, Principal, Agricultural College, 
Poona. 

53. Director, Agricultural Institute, Pussa. 

54. F. G. Pearce, Esq., B.A., (London), Gwalior. 

55. Shreemant Appasaheb Ghatge, Kagal (Senior). 

56. His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

57. His Highness the Maharaja of Indore. 

58. Raja Sir Vasudevraja Kt., C.I.E., M.L.A., hladras. . 



REPORT OF THE ALL-INDIA JAHAGIRDARS’ 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

By Mr. D. L. Akanda Rao, Secretary. 

Iti this brief report I do not wish to g^ive a restcme of 
the condition of the landed aristocracy in India and how 
education and enlightenment can make them efficient and 
capable servants of our country. I wish only to point out 
cursorily the various stages of work done by us in getting 
this educational conference convened. When the first 
appeal, issued in December 1928 by some prominent 
landholders, failed to receive encouraging response, 
Shrimant Sardar C. S. Angre Saheb Avent from place to 
place, in the provinces of Bombay and Madras, in Bengal 
and Central India as Avell as in many Indian States. He 
discussed his views with and received sympathy from 
several members of the landholding classes. He not only 
discussed his views with the public but also with some 
prominent officials of the Government of India like Sir 
Frank Noyce, Kt., C.S.I., O.B.E., Secretary, Education 
Department, who, I am glad to say, has now become .the 
member for Labour and Industries in his Excellency the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, the Hon’ble Sir J. C. Bhore, 
K. C. S, I., C. I. E., Member for Commerce and Railways, 
and Mr. S. N. Roy, I.C.S., C.I.E. He consulted them as 
to how the interests and requirements of the members of 
the landholding classes could be included in the curricu- 
lum of the contemplated Indian Public School of 
the late Mr. S. R. Das. The General Secretary also 
saAV His Excellency Lord Irwin in the same connection- 
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After completing his tours the General Secretary 
convened a preliminary meeting of some important 
landholders. It met at Ujjain in April 1930 under the 
presidentship of Rai Bahadur Seturam Maharaj Pawar. 
It emphasised the need for holding the conference at an 
early date, but the proposals did not take any concrete 
form. So a fresh appeal was issued by Shrimant Sardar 
Major M. N. Shitole Saheb, Sardar A. B. Phalke Saheb, 
Sardar T. R. Patankar Saheb, Sardar M. S. Apte Saheb, 
Sardar K. D. Mahadik Saheb, Sardar R. R. Jatar Saheb, 
Sardar Jinsiwale Saheb, Sardar B. B. Pagnis Saheb and 
Shrimant Sardar C. S. Angre Saheb on the 20th October 
1931. The appeal met m'th much encouraging response. 
Ten circulars were sent to the members of all the land- 
holding classes with regard to this Conference. Each of 
the circulars was issued to over 5,000 people, and the 
first appeal was sent nearly to 10,000 persons. • 

Apart from the office-workers, several prominent 
persons like that unassuming and unostentatious worker, 
Shrimant Sardar Major M. N. Shitole Saheb, that silent 
and persevering Raja Saheb Pancham Singh of Pahadgarh 
and others visited several important places to do propa- 
ganda in favour of this conference and to clear away 
the doubts and misgivings which lingered in the minds 
of some. It was the obvious experience of all those who 
went from place to place that people were eager to have 
an organisation which would unite the members of all 
landholding classes under one central organisadon. It 
was the wish of some that this conference should 
deal with the political, social and economic problems 
which at present face the members of this community. 
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But some persons like Shrimant Sardar M. N. Shitole 
Saheb, Sardar Anand Rao Bhausaheb Phalke and our 
General Secretar}' were of opinion that the attention of 
this conference should solely be devoted to the consider- 
ation of how best to educate the children of this class 
rather than deal with any other problem. This conference 
is convinced that unless the right type of education is 
given to the children of the landholding classes, they 
cannot become efficient and capable citizens and that on 
better education depends the future prosperity 
and welfare of the country- Hence, the convenors 
strictly confined themselves to finding out what type 
of education was suitable and how best it could be given 
to the children of the landholding classes. So on the 7th 
Januaiy- 1932 a meeting of the Sardars and other impor- 
tant landholders of Gwalior was held at Sambhaji Vilas, 
Gwalior. The members assembled there resolved to 
meet the expenses incurred in convening the conference. 
On the 10th of the same month a meeting of the con- 
venors was held. at the same place under the presidentship 
of Shrimant Rao Bahadur Seturam Maharaj Pawar of 
Dhar. That meeting framed the agenda and budget 
of this conference and decided after a prolonged discus- 
sion that the conference should meet at Delhi. The 
Sardars of Gwalior were veiy* keen on having it in 
Gwalior but the General Secretary favoured the idea of 
having it at Delhi partly because of its good situation and 
chiefly because most of the convenors desired to have 
it there. The meeting also framed a Board of Edu- 
cational Advisers to prepare a curriculum. Already 
several prominent educationists have submitted their 
schemes and are helping \is in the work. The messages 
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received from prominent men, leading organisations and 
from the heads of different Indian Universities, indicate 
that the ideals of this conference have the moral 
support of all those interested in the progress of 
India. Herculean efforts were made through press, plat- 
form and personal interviews to popularise the idea of 
having a conference like this. Here I wish to offer my 
personal thanks and the thanks of the association to the 
Hon’ble Raja Sir Motichand and Pandit Ram Narayan 
Misra, Head Master of the Central Hindu School, Benares, 
for the immense help they gave to me when I had the 
pleasure of meeting them at Benares during my tours. 

In order to make this conference more useful 
the General Secretary interviewed His Excellency the 
Viceroy and several members of the Government of India 
who are connected with the Education Department. The 
members of the Central Legislatures were also interviewed. 
We are happy to note that some of them are not only 
attending our conference with keen interest but have also 
taken an active part in its deliberations. The thanks of the 
association are also due to Raja Sir Vasudeo Rajah, M.L.A., 
of Kollengode, Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda, M. L. A., 
Raja Bahadur Krishnamacharjm, M. L. A., Sardar G. N. 
Mujumdar, M. L. A., the Hon’ble Shrimant Jagannath 
Maharaj Pandit, Mr, Narayanrao Gunjal, M. L. A., Mr. M. 
R Puri, M. L. A., Babu Ayodhjm Das, Bar-at-Law, M. L. 
A. and Professor V.G. Kale for the valuable assistance 
criven to us in making the preliminary arrangements of 
the conference. . . - . 

All organisations are the outcome of the labours 
of a few. Only from a small seed does a big tree spring 
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up. But Its development depends on the fertility of the 
soil and the care bestowed upon it by the gardener. 
Likewise, the seed of our organisation which lias been 
sown in this conference rc(]uircs all the tender care of 
you all. If it gets that, I am confident that this associa- 
tion tvill some day bear rich fruit and raise the status not 
only of the members of the landlioldin" classes but also 
of our country. 

All these efforts are for the benefit of India’s future. 
What the future will be is not dependent on others but 
upon the training we give to the rising generation. 
Therefore, it is the duty of all to see that the inherent 
qualities of Indian life are preserved and developed. It 
can be done only by giving the best type of education to 
our young men. The sons of India can come to the 
forefront and render useful service to their country 
in particular and to humanity in general if they possess 
noble character and can look back to the noblest tradi- 
tions of the past. These can be developed only when they 
are rightly educated, and our ambition is to see that such 
an education is given to our boys. 

Delhi, 

l^f/i March 1^32, 



Chai^wan of the Recef)twn Committee : 
Sardar Aiiandrao Bhattsaheb Phalkc, of Gwalior. 


The President of (he Conference: 

The Ho7i'ht€ Raja Sir RampalsUigh, of XJ.P. 



CLOSING ADDRESS OF THE HON’BLE RAJA SIR 
RAMPAL SINGH, K.C.I.E., PRESIDENT OF THE 

all-india jahagirdars’ educational 

, CONFERENCE. 

Gentlemen, 

The important business of the conference is finished 
and as a formal routine I have to make a few closing 
observations and, probably, whether I deserve it or not, 
you will propose a vote of thanks to me. It is a conven- 
tion, and I am confident you will follow it, for otherwise, 
you gentlemen, would be considered guilty of indiscipline, 
I propose a vote of our cordial appreciation and sincere 
thanks to the convenors who spared no pains and grudged 
no sacrifice either of mone)'’, time or labour to make this 
Conference a success." Even if Sardar Anandrao Bhau 
Saheb Phalke, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
Shrimant Sardar Major M. N. Shitole Saheb and Shrimant 
Sardar Angre Saheb, who always desire to keep them- 
selves in the background and to whose indefatigable efforts 
the success of this conference is mostly due, will raise a 
voice of dissent, I shall rule them out of order. While 
appreciating the services of them all I may be allowed 
to single out Sardar Angre, the soul of this praiseworthy 
movement, for our special tribute of gratitude. 

‘Gentlemen,- the All-India Feudatories’ Educational 
Association ■ has been born. It is still a bab}', but 

full of vitality, health and beautiful features, with all the 

symptoms of early development. May I give a warning 
to those in whose keeping the child is going to remain . 
India has a notoriety , for infantile mortality, owing to 
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want of the supply of pure milk or other proper nourish- 
ment and good hygienic conditions. Let not this baby 
ns.sociation, which is the common properly of us all, 
suffer for v.-ant of healthy co-operation, enthusiastic 
energt- and adequate sustenance having strength-giving 
vitamins. 

Gentlemen, it would be traversing the same ground 
again and taxing your patience a little too much if I 
were to reiterate how much we have lost the ground 
which our fore-fathers occupied before, how great has 
been the fall from the high position our houses formerly 
enjoyed. 1 need not apologize and it is no e.xaggcration 
to saj' that we are rapidly becoming the real depressed 
class of India. 

Gentlemen, no good will come from crvdng over 
spilt milk. No doubt, much time has been lost but there 
is no cause for despair. In order to retrieve the position 
already lost we have to gird up our loins. In the military 
sphere our forefathers won laurels on manj' a battle- 
field. Let us now determine to win even greater prizes 
in educational fields which comprise within themselves 
intellectual, moral, and phj-sical uplift. The current of 
democrac}' is running with tremendous force in our 
motherland. We welcome it. All that is needed is that 
the stream should run in proper channels so as to enrich 
the soils of India with fertilitj' for protiding happiness 
and prosperit}' to aU. Remember that if the inrush of 
this Current passes into wrong channels it will devastate 
the countrr- by spoiling even its existing fertility. 

In order to hold our own in the battle of existence 
under democracy, education, the right sort of education. 
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■ is' the only kind of weapon which can stand us in good 
stead. Erect up-to-date machinery for forging and 
distributing those weapons amongst your sons and 3^0 
will be. entitled to the ever-lasting gratitude of your 
children and children’s children. 

The other da}'’ I had the pleasure of attending the 
Rural Reconstruction Conference presided over b}'^ Mr. 
Devadhar, President of the Servants of India Society. 
A number of well-meant resolutions were tentatively 
passed. I am grateful to those who are interesting them- 
selves in rural reconstruction which should be and is our 
own work. It struck me there and then that if the 
landed magnates were well equipped with the right sort 
of education, rural reconstruction might be accomplished 
in no time. For it even appreciable success is a matter 
of several decades, if not of half a century. 

Gentlemen, I have done. It only remains for me . to 
thank you for the great honour you have done me but 
here my tongue cleaveth because I find no adequate 
words to convey these feelings to 3^ou, and so good-b}'’e. 

Delhi, 
zy//; March 



THANKS-GIVING ADDRESS OF SHRIMANT SARDAR 
. MAJOR M. N. SHITOLE SAHEB, GWALIOR. 

Mr. President and Friends, 

.1 wish to offer you all our heartfelt thanks, 
know what inconveniences you have been put to. 
Owing to shortage of time, we ’have not' been able 
to provide the necessary facilities to make the . stay 
of those who have come from out-stations a very happy 
and - pleasant one. ■ I hope you will go back from 
this place fully determined to do the necessary propa- 
ganda in favour of this newly-formed association. It is 
not necessar}'^ for me to emphasise the need for haying 
such an association. It will bring together the members 
of all landholding classes of this vast- country and ■y'ill 
enable them to consolidate their position in society and 
to make it more stable and enlightened. ; . . . ./ 

We are thankful to you, Mr., President, for having 
guided the deliberations of this conference in such a beau- 
tiful and successful manner as you have done. We shall 
dearly cherish how ably, patiently and intelligently you 
have guided the deliberations of this conference. The 
All-India Feudatories’ Educational Association feels 
greately pleased and privileged in associating your name 
unth it. Interested as you are in matters educational 
and social, we feel sure that this association will have 
the benefit of your guidance. Once again I wish to offer 
you sincere thanks on behalf of the Feudatories’ Educa- 
tional Association as well as on my own behalf, for your 
kind acceptance of the presidentship of this conference. 

Our sole object in meeting together here has been 
to find out how best to educate our children, that they 
may prove to be useful citizens of their respective states 
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and governments. "But few of us fiave a true conception 
as to what we mean bj' a “citizen”. His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner, while proposing in the Chamber of 
Princes, that a committee be appointed to enquire into 
the question of educational facilities for young princes 
in India, rightly stated that it was administrative training 
which was required for young rulers. He, therefore, 

' placed administrative training in the forefront. Likewise, 
members of the landholding classes, who possess vast 
estates, require administrative training so that they may 
not mismanage their estates. We hope that the com- 
mittee appointed by this conference to find out the suit- 
ability of the scheme prepared by educationists will pay 
sufficient attention to all these important matters, and 
evolve such a scheme of education as will meet the re- 
quirements of our class. Our combined efforts should 
root out the causes of unemployment from the very 
doors of our community, by providing the necessary 
agricultural, industrial and technical training, by enabling 
our children to take advantage of the new sphere of 
education along the lines of the Military, A\'iation, Na^y 
and the like. Lack of proper training in early life 
has developed in our young men desultorj^ habits 
and a nature which spends time in idleness' ; in brief, 
neither do tliey have any conception of the value of time 
nor do they build up qualities like self-reliance, and 
initiative in our yourigmeii. While assimilating the best 
principles of western education, we should not lose sight of 
Indian traditions and culture. It should make our youngmen 
strong and sturdy, vigorous 'and energetic, able and helpful 
sen-ants of their - respective rulers and of the places to 
which they have the-happy privilege of belonging. For 
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such an education as this we will toil hereafter. 


1 am positively certain that as days roll on people 
will begin to appreciate our labours and the imaginary 
mis-apprehensions and misgivings which are prevalent tn 
some quarters will fast disappear giving place to apprecia- 
tion of our present efforts. As already emphasised by fflCi 
the object which is constantly before us is purely for the 
better education of our boj's ajtd for nolJting c/sc. Hence, 
I hope that people of all shades of opinion will, instead of 
placing obstacles in our way, give us a helping hand and pro- 
mote the cause which we are now carrying on in isolation. 

Friends, it is not necessary for me to point out that 


over two-thirds of the country is in the hands of the land- 
holders, and that under us are innumerable peasants. 
If we but unite all the landholding classes under the 
banner of this educational association, we may be absolutely 
certain that it would not be a difficult task to build up ins- 
titutions as the public-spirited bodies built universities like 


those of Cambridge and Oxford. Indians are famous for 
bountiful charities and splendid institutions like the Benares 
Hindu University, the Muslim University and others owe 
their existence to public munificence. What is essentially 
required at the present time is to rouse the desire of land- 
olders for getting their children educated along the most 
modern lines. If that is done it udll not be a difficult thing 
0 ect money for getting ideal education imparted to 
our nsing generation. In its regeneration is our joy, and on 

'7 Kovdrnmeuts 

under whose grddance God h« placed „e. 

, resident and friends, let me once again accord a 

encou- 

g en received at your sympathetic and kind hands. 






tHANKS-GIViNG ADDRESS OF SHRIMANT 
SARDAR C. S. ANGRE SAHEB. 

Mr President, Brother-delegates and Friends, 

• My worthy friend, Sardar Shitole Saheb, has in eloquent 
words expressed how very grateful the convenors and the 
organisers of this Conference feel towards you all for 
the lively interest you have taken in attending its 
deliberations and in making them a success. Before 
this session is brought to a happy close, I wish to 
accord my personal thanks to you, Mr. President, and to 
the members of the Reception Committee, as well as to 
our enthusiastic and energetic colleague Shrimant Sar- 
dar Shitole Saheb. It was mainly on account of his whole- 
hearted co-operation, and that of Sardar Anandarao Bhau- 
saheb Phalke and Raja Pancham Singh Saheb of Pahad- 
garh, that we have been able to do the spade-work in a 
successful manner. 

Sufficient emphasis has already been laid on the 
primary need of getting our communit\’ educated along 
sound and efficient lines so that they may become better 
citizens of their respective states and of the Empire and 
help in the building up of the New India to come. I 
venture to think that as a result of this Conference we 
shall be able to rally the members of all the landholding 
classes of India to promote the ideals of this Conference 
and to give our children the type of education which we 
are tr}dng to formulate. 

The history of Indian education is indeed an woeful 
tale. A mere perusal of the statistics given in the Indian 
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Year Book of 1931 indicates th.at only 8‘2 per cent of die 
Indian population is educated. The Hartog Committee, 
which was appointed by the Indian Statutorj' Commission, 
Avhile sun’cying the growth of education in India during 
the ten years ending with 1927 came to the conclusion 
that “the will to consider what is necessary for the build- 
ing up of a system of national education is prevalent if not 
universal, and that if it results in sustained and consistent 
action, there is good hope for the future.” The report 
admits that there has been a rapid growtli in the volume 
of education which is evident from the increase in the 
number of institutions and pupils. 


“What is the bearing of the facts found by the Com- 
mittee upon our potentialities for political progress? The 
demands of constitutional government upon the system of 
education are that it should produce a competent electo- 
rate capable of choosing proper representatives and under- 
standing and deciding between the rival programmes of 
political parties.” If that be the case and if the members 


of the landholding classes mean to take their place in 
working out the new constitution, which is shortly to be 
in force, I need hardly point out that it is the duty of all 
e members of the landholding classes to see that our 
community is adequately educated and along lines suited 
our needs. We want our boys to be educated along 
sue lines as would help them to look after their own 
status as self-respecting citizens. The recent report of the 
on agriculture in India rightly impress- 
e e interdependence of the progress of education and 
th. a<l.anc«me„, of agricuUore." Rocommendarioao of that 
Commiaston are well worth the study of a„ association like 


■V 
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ours. I hope every one present here will do his best to 
enable the seed which has been sown in this Conference 
to OTOw and flourish into a huo;e tree which would orive 
the best of fruit to all the Indian landholding classes. 
With this hope I bid adieu to all those friends who have 
come from different parts of the countr}", and I thank them 
for the enthusiastic and encouraging manner in which 
they have brought the proceedings of this Conference to a 
fruitful termination. 



LIST OF CON'VHXORS, PKOMOTl'KS AKD SYM- 
PATHISERS OF THE ALL-IKDIA fAHAGIK- 
DAKS’ EDUCATIONAL COXFERE'aCE, 

Arrr.s'DiK 1 . 

1. Raja Sir Vasudeo Rajah El., C.I.E., .M.L.A., Kol- 
lengodc, Madrar. 

2. Rajasaheb Dcvakiaandan Prafud Singh, Monghyr. 

3. Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas S.arda, M.L.A,, Ajmer. 

4. ^laharaja Sir Pradyol Kumur Tagore, CalcuUa. 

5. The Hoii’ble Raja Sir Motichand, Bonarcs. 

6. Maharajasaheb Charsinghji, Senilia. 

7. Raoji Saheb Onkarsingh, Kotah, 

8. The Hon’bie Raja Laxmanrao Bhonsle, Nagpur. 

9. Tbakur Ramlal Singh Ralhor, Ear-aldaw, Bijaipur. 

10. Shrimant Appas.afaeb Ghatge, Ivolbapur. 

11. Sardar V. N. Miualik, B. A., Satn.o. 

12. Lt. Col. Joravarsinghji, Bbavnagar. 

13. Sardar R. J, Potnis, Poona. 

14. Shrimant Sardar Major M. N. Shiiole, Gsvalior. 

15. Sardar Sohan Singh, M.L.A., Punjab. 

16. Sahebzada Sardar Afaamad Said Khan, Tonk. 

1 7. R. M. Deshmukb, Esq., Bar-at-lau-, C.’ P. 

18. Shrimant Sardar A. B. Phalke, Gmalior 

19. M.R. Puri, Esq., M.L A., Nagpur. 

»o. Maharaj Maniadracbaadra Nandya. Kaai™ Baaar 
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.21. Sardar Sant Singh, M.L.A., Punjab, 

22 . Rawat Onkarsinghji, Pathari. 

33. Shriroant Naravanrao Babasaheb Ghorpade, Chief 
of Ichalkaranji. 

24. Raoji Gopalsinghji, Ralhod Ajmere, 

25. S. P. Ligade, Esq., M.L.C., Sholapur. 

26. Shrimant Sardar K. D. Mahadik, Gwalior. 

27. Raoji Saheb Ramchandrasingb, Nanvar. 

28. Sjt, D. K. Laliiii Chaudhri, M-.L.A., Calcutta, 

29. Thakur Jaswantsinghji, Bidwal. 

30. Maharaj Saheb Bharatsingb, Mullhan. 

31. Sardar G. N. Mujumdar, M.L.A,, Poona, 

32. Shrimant Rao Bahadur Setiiram Maharaj Pawar, 
Dhar. 

33. Sardar R.R, Jathar, Gwalior. 

34. Shrimant Sardar Madhavrao V. Kibe, M.A., Indore. 

35. Shrimant Tatj'a Saheb Jadhav, Bhtiinj. 

36. The Hon’ble Sardar Jagannath Maharaj Pandit, 
Poona. 

37. Thakursaheb Partab Singh. Kod. 

38. N.R. Gunjal Esq., M.L.A., Poona. 

39. Rai Rajeshwar Bali, Esq., U.P. 

40. Prince Dhairyashil Rao Pawar, Dhar. 

41. Raja Durjan Singh of Jaoii, Alwar, Rajpulana, 

42. Captain Rao Bahadur Balbir Singh Rao, O.B.E. 
M.L.C., Rewadi. 

43. Kunwar Saheb, Semlia, 
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44. Sardar Yaslnvant Rao Raje Pandhare, Bar-at-l.avr, 
M.R.A.C., Baroda. 

45. Raja Saheb of Lahar. 

46. Thakur Sabeb of Nasirpiir. 

47. Captain DurgaNarain Singh, Raja of Tirwa, U. F 

48. Maharaja Saheb Ramchandra Singh, Brahmawal. 

49. Shrimant Aba Saheb Kagalkar, Kagak 

50. His Excellency Maharaja Sir Kishan Prasad, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

51. Babu Ayodhya Das, M.L.A., Bar-at-la\v, Gorakhpur. 

52. Sardar B. B. Pagnis, Gwalior. 

53,. Raiia. Pa.nch.a.m. P?Lh.a.dg?irh.. 

54. Shrimant Sardar R. R. Patankar, Gwalior. 

55. Kunwar Saheb Prithiviraj Singh Dhabla Dhir. 

56. Mr. S. G. Phadnis, Gwalior. 

57. Sardar Baba Raja Laxmanrao Girvikar, Baroda. 

58. Sardar L. R. Awad, Gwalior. 

59. Nabakumar Singh Dudhoria Esq., M.L.A., Punjab. 

60. Sardar M, R, Jinsiwale, Gwalior. 

6r. Sardar V. B. Shastri, Baroda, 

62. Sardar N. R. Chitnis, Gwalior. 

63. Rajasaheb Sheopur, Baroda. 

64. Sardar N. R. Phalke, Gwalior, 

65. Sardar S, R. Sarnobat, Gwlior. 

66. Hakimsaheb Mohammad Ali, Kharsodkalan. 

67. Thakursaheb, Dharnavada. 

68 . The Hon’ble G. K. Khaparde, AmraPti, 
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69. Sardar N, P. Nimbalkar, Gwalior. 

70. Thakur Safaeb Kishan Bahadursirigji Saj?ai, Cawnpore. 

71. N. B. Deshpande Esq., Kuram. 

72. Thakursaheb Pancbad. 

73. Sardar V. R. Nibalkar, Gwalior. 

74. Rajasaheb of Shivgarh. 

75. M. W. Barve Esq., Indore. 

76. Mr. N. R. Bhonsle Jintikar, Gwalior. 

77. Thakur Naharsinghji, Gwalior, 

78. K. A. Gaikwad, Esq., Baroda 

79. G. A. Deshpande, Poona. 

80. Ft. Balakak Dhar of Baramulla,. Kashmere. 



Proceedings of the meeting of the Sardars and Jahagir- 
dars of Gwalior State held at the office of the All- 
India Jahagirdars' Educational Conference, Sambhaji 
Vilas, Gwalior on the 7th January 1932, 

Appendix II. 

Present ; — 

I. Raja Saheb Pancham Singh of Pahadgarh (in 
the chair), 

3 . Shrimant Sardar Major Malogirao Narsinghrao 
Shitole. 


3. Shrimant Sardar Anandrao Bhau Phalke, 

4. „ „ C. S. Angre (General Secretary), 

5. „ „ B. R. Patankar. 

6. Sardar G. R. Jatar. 

7. „ M. R. Jinisiwale. 

8. „ B. B. Pagnis. 

9. „ N. R. Chitnis. 

10. „ L. R, Awad. 

11. „ N. R, Phalke. 

12. „ S. R. Sarnobat. 

13. „ N. P. Rimbalkar. 

14. „ V. R. Nimbalkar. 

15. Kunvvar Saheb Prilhviraj Singhji Dhabladhir, 

16. Hakim Saheb Mahommad Ali, Kharsodkalan. 

17. Thakur Saheb Dharnavada. 

18. Rao Lokh Pal Singhji. 

19. Mr. N. R. Bhonsle Jintikar. 

20. Mr. S. G. Phadnis. 

21. Mr. Nahar Singh. 

22. Mr. D. L. Ananda Rao, Secretary. 



I^aja Shree Pauchfxmstr.gji of Pal'argarh, 
Rais-u-ddaula, Gwahor, 

Q)w of the Promoters of the Conference 





Left .—Sardar B R Patankar. Gwalior. In Charge. " Directory " 

Right i-Sardar X. P. Kunbalkar. Gwahor. In-Charge. " Feudatories’ Annual.” 
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An important meeting of the leading Sardars and 
Jahagirdars was held at the office of the All-India Jaha- 
girdars’ Educational Conference, Sambhaji Vilas, Gwalior, 
to discuss ways and means of making the forthcominf^ 
All-India Jahagirdars’ Educational Conference a success. 
Raja Saheb Pancham Singh of Pahadgarh, while congra- 
tulating the Gwalior nobles for championing the cause of 
the All-India Jahagirdars' education, emphasised the 
need to work unitedly for making the Conference an 
unqualified success. Shrimant Sardar C. S. Angre Saheb, 
General Secretary, explained how education which 
was a preparation for life and intended to help men to 
fight the battles of life was unfortunately not being re- 
ceived by the members of the Jahagirdars class. He 
emphasised the need for the Jahagirdars to move with the 
changing times and to get their children educated along 
proper lines, so that they might manage their affairs in 
keeping with their position and prestige, He said that 
the Conference was being convened with the sole purpose 
of preparing such a scheme of education as woulffbe use- 
ful to the younger generation of the Jahagirdars’ class. 
He fervently appealed to the nobles of Gwalior State 
to rise, to the occasion and to champion the cause of edu- 
cation which was so zealously initiated by his Guru, His 
Highness the Ia(.e Madho Rao Maharaj. He appealed in 
eloquent terms to those present to give the conference the 
much needed help, financial and otherwise. After the 
General Secretary, Shrimant Sardar Major M, N. Shitole 
Saheb, while presenting the budget, appealed for Rs. 15,000 
to convene the conference. It was decided by all that the 
required amount should be collected and that the General 



Secretary should carry on thegood and useful work under- 
taken by him. 

The following resolutions were then passed; 

(1) Resolved that the budget estinoates as prepared 
by the General Secretary be accepted after removing the 
item of expenditure Rs. 250/- under the head “Historical 
Exhibition.” 

(2) Resolved that the Jahagirdars of Gwalior State 
be requested to give at least one per cent of their annual 
income (including the salary they are drawing in the 
Darbar Service) towards the funds of the All-India Jaha- 
girdars’ Educational movement. 

(3) Resolved that the collection of funds be under- 
taken by the following gentlemen in places specified 
against their names. They will work as assistants to the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee in their respective 
iurisdictions. 

Sardar S. R. Sarnobat 
„ V. R. Nimbalkar / 

,. N. P. Nimbalkar C Gwalior city. 

and Mr, S. R. Phadnis ^ 

Kunwar Saheb Prithwiraj Singhji Dhabladhir, Gird 
and Bbind districts. 

Sardar L. R. Awad, Sheopur district. 

Mr. N. R. Chituis, Amjhera district, 

Hakim Saheb Mabommad Ali, Uijain and Shajapur 
districts. 

Raja Saheb Pancham Singh of Pabadgarh, Tawarghar 
district. 

Sardar Nana Saheb Pagnis, Bhilsa district. 
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Thakur Nahar Singhji, Goona district. 

Mr. Algiwale, Shivpuri district. 

The Chairman of the Finance Committee will nomi- 
nate someone for Mandsor district. 

(4) Resolved that the Minister for Education, G\A'a- 
lior, be requested to provide facilities to the promoters 
of the All-India Jahagirdars’ Educational Conference in 
order to make the Conference a success. 

With avoteof thanks to the president and the gather-' 
ing the meeting was brought to a close. 

Then followed an At-Home given by Shrimant 
Sardaf C. S. Angre Saheb. 



CONVENERS’ PRELIMINARY" MEETING. 

AppekdixIII. 

Under the Presidentship of Shrimant Rao Bahadur 
Seturan Maharaj Pavvar of Dhar, tlie Conveners’ meeting 
of the AtlTndia Jahagirdars’ Educational Conference was 
held at Sambhaji Vilas, Gwalior, on the loth instant at 
3-30 P.M. Messages wishing the deliberations all success 
and assuring co-operation and help were received from the. 
following prominent gentlemen: — 

1. Shrimant Narainrao Baba Saheb Ghorpade, Chief 
of Ichalkaranji. 

2. His Excellency Maharaja Sir Kishan Prasad 
Bahadur, Yaminus Sultanat, G.C.I.E., Hydera- 
bad (Deccan). 

3 Rao Bahadur Raja Durjan Singbji of Jaoli, Alwar, 
Rajputana. 

4. Thakur Saheb Ramlal Singhji, Bar-at-Law, 
Bijaipur. 

5 . Rana Joiawar Singhji of Bhavanagar, Kathiawar. 

6. Hon. Raje Laxmanrao Bhonsle, Nagpur, C. P. 

7. R. M. Deshmukh, Bar-at-law, M.L.C., Amraoti, 

C. P. » » j 

8. Sardar V. N. Mutalik, B.A., Satara, Bombay, 
Presidency. 

9. Hon Shrimant Jagannath Maharaj Pandit, Poona 
Bombay Presidency. 

10. Shrimant Sardar R. J, Potnia, Poona, Bombay 
Presidency, 
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11. ' Maharaj Sahib Bharat Singhji, Multhan, C. 1 , 

12 . Rao Babadtir Isbivar Singhji, Dhabla Dhir, C. I 

13. Thakiir Sahib Chen Singhji of Pancbad, C, I. 

14. Knnwar Sahib Raghuraj Singhji, Semiia, C, I. 

15. Jlr. S. P. Ligade, M.L.C., Sholapnr, Bomba 
Piesidenc}’. 

16. rC A. Gayalcwad, Esq., Baroda. 

17. Kumar Sahib Shambhii Singhji, Sheopur, Gwalio; 

18. Rai Rajesbivar Bali, M.L.C., O.B.E., Liicknow 

U. P. 

ig. Capt. Raja Durga Narain Singh, Tinva, U. P. 

20. Thaltur Sahib Krishna Bahadur Singhji, Sapai, 
Caivnpore, U. P, 

21. Sahibzada Ahmed Said Khan, Tonk, Rajputana.- 

22. N. B. Deshpande, Vatandar, Kiiram, C. P. 

23. Raoji Sahib Madbav Singhji of Narirar, C. I. , 

24. Raja Sahib Hari Singhji Mahajan, Bikaner, Raj- 
'putana. 

25. Raoji Sahib Gopal Singhji Rathod of Khanva, 
Rajputana. 

26. H. H. the Maharaoji Sahib Omkar Singhji of 
Kotab, Rajputana. 

27. Maharaja Sahib Ramchandra Singhji of Barmaval, 

C. 1 . ‘ • . • - 

28. Raja Sahib of Shivgarb, U. P. 

29. M. W, Barve, Esq., Indore, C. I. 

After a resolution paying homage and loyalty to His 

Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior bad keen nnammously 
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passed,' Shrimant Sardar C. S. Angre Saheb* the General 
Secretary of the conference, explained that the main object 
in convening the conference was to devise schemes to en- 
able their children to receive the best type of education. 
The meeting then decided that the conference should take 
place at Delhi, during Easter, for three days. The agenda 
and programme of the Conference, as well as the prelimi- 
nary outlines of the scheme of education prepared by the 
General Secretary were approved by the meeting. It 
also decided that a Board of Advisers consisting of re- 
cognised educationists be formed to prepare the scheme in 
consultation with them. It was further resolved that the 
Jahagirdars’ Educational Association, India, be registered 
under Act XXI of i860. With a vote of thanks to the 
gathering and cheers for the Maharaja of Gwalior the 
meeting was brought to a close. 

In the evening on behalf of Shrimant Sardar Major 
M. N, Shitole Saheb an At-Home was given in the pre- 
.mises of the Association to all the conveners in honour of 
the distinguished guests who came from different parts of 
the country and at night Sardar Anandrao Saheb Phalke 
entertained them to dinner. 

Present in the Meeting: — 

(1) Shrimant Eao Bahadur Seturam Mabaraj Pa- 
war {^Presideni). 

(2) Raojisahib Omkarsinghji, Palhari. 

(3) Prince Dhairyasheelrao Pawar. 

( 4 ) Rajasahib of Lahar, 

( 5 ) Thakursaheb Nasirpur. 

- . ( 6 ) Sardar Y eshwantrao Raje Pandhre, Bar-at-law. 
M.R.A.C., Baroda. 
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( 7 ’) Rajasahib Panchamsinghji, Pahadgarh, G^valior, 

( 8-) Sbrimant Sardar Major M. N. Shitole Saheb. 

(9) vSardar A. B, Phalke Saheb. 

(10) Shrimant Sardar C. S. Angre Saheb, {General 
Sect ciar^). 

(11) Sardar M. R. Jiosiwale, Gwalior, 

(i 2) „ B. B. Pagnis, Gwalior. 

(13) j, L. R. Awad, Gwalior. 

(14) „ S. R. Sarnobat, Gwalior. 

(15) „ N. R. Nimbalkar Gwalior. 

(16) Kunwarsahib Ptithwirajsinghji, Dhabladhir, 

(17) Kunwarsahib, Pathari. 

(18) Sardar Radhasingrao, Dhar. 

(19) D. L. Ananda Rao, Secretary. 

The following resolutions were passed 

( X ) Resolved that the Preliminary Meeting of the 
Conveners of the i^ll-India JaBagirdars’ Educa- 
tional Conference pays its most respectful and 
loyal homage to His Highness the' Maharaja 
Jivajirao Scindia of Gwalior and prays for his 
long life and prosperous rule. 

(2) Resolved that the difinition of the word “J^ha- 
girdar" be brought up before the open session 
of the All-India Jahagirdars’ Educational Con- 
ference for discussion and definition and that in 
the meanwhile the General Secretary be allow- 
ed to invite to the Conference such people as 
he thinks really come under the category of 
aristocracy of India, 
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(3) Resolved that the All-India Jahagirdars’ Edua- 
lional Conference be held at Delhi during next 
Easter. 

(4) Resolved that the choice of President for the 
Conference be made either from among the 
Indian Princes, Government of India OfBcials, 
Landholders or from recognised educationists 
of All-India reputation. 

( 5 ) Resolved that the question of appointing the 
President of the Reception Committee be left 
to Sardars and Jabagirdars of Gwalior State. 

( 6 ) Resolved that the agenda of the Conference, 
the principles of the scheme of education for 
Jahagirdars and the Board of Eductional Ad- 
visers prepared by the General Secretary be 
approved as amended by the Conveners’ Con- 
ference. 

(7) Resolved that the Jahagirdars’ Educational 
Association, India, be registered under Act 
XXI of i860. 

( 8 ) Resolved that in places where institutions for 
Sardars and Jahagirdars already exist, work be 
carried on in co-operation with them instead of 
forming branches of this association, 

(9 ) Resolved that the forming of centres and appoin- 
ting of their leaders be left to the General 
Secretary till the Conference meets. 



BOARD OF ADVISERS TO PREPARE THE 
SCHEME OF EDUCATION FOR THE 
LANDHOLDERS. 

Appendix IV. 

I 

(1) Discuss the entire scheme with : — 

T. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 

2. Rao Saheb L. B. Mulye, Education Member, 

Gwalior. 

3. Sir Mannubhai Mehta, Ivt., C.S.T., Prime Minister, 

Bikaner. 

4. Col. K. N. Haksar, CT.E., Political Member, 

Gwalior. 

5. Rao Bahadur K. Madkar, Dewan, Dhar State. 

(2) Military, Navy and Aviation : — 

1. Sir P, Sivaswamy Iyer. 

2. Dr. B. S. Moonje. 

(3) Physical Education ; — 

1. Dr. J, Henry Graj’, M.D;, National Physical 

Director for the Y.M.C.A. 

2. Mr. Prakash Narain Mathur, B.A., Superinten- 

dent of Physical Culture, U.P. 

(4) Primary and Secondary Education : — 

1. Mr. F. G. Pearce, B.A., (London), Principal, 

Sardars’ School, Gwalior. 

2. Principal B. Sanjiva RaO, M.A., (Cantab). 

3. Principal P. Seshadri. 

4. Pandit Rama Narayan Misra, Head Master, 

Central Hindu School, Benares, 
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(s) Technical and Agricultural Education 

I. Dr. Higgiiibottom, Piincipal, Agricultural Insti- 
tute, Allahabad. 

(6) Administrative. Education and Management of Pro- 
perty ; — 

I, Sir M, Vishveswar Iyer. 

3. Shrimant Khase Sabeb Pawar, Home Member, 
Gwalior. 

3. Sir Mirza Ismail Khan, Prime Minister, Mysore 

Government. 

4. Sir Prabha Shankar Pattani, Prime Minister. 

5. Rao Bahadur Krishnamacharya, Prime Minister, 

Baroda. 

6. Rao Bahadur R, B. Bapna, Prime Minister, 

Indore. 

(7) Religious Education*: — 

1. His Holiness the Jagadguru Shri Shankaracharva, 

(Dr. Kurtkoti.) 

2. A Sikh to represent Sikhism, 

3. Maulana Ashraf Ali Saheb, Muzaffarnagar, U.P, 

4. MauHna Hussain Ahmad Saheb, Saharanpur, 

(8) Higher and Foreign Education 

Mohammad Picthal, Director, Publicity Department, 
Hyderabad State. 

(g) Female Education 

Rani Laxmibai Raj wade, Gwalior. 






Sowir of t)io Dclcf’ales anil Visitors : 




PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE. 

Appendix V, 

Tuesday, the lyth of March. 

The first session of the All-India Jahagirdars’ Edu- 
cational Conference met in the Convocation Hall of 
the Delhi University (Old Council Chamber) under the 
presidentship of the Hon’ble Raja Sir Rampal Singh, 
K.C.I.E., President of the British Indian Associa- 
tion and one intimately connected with the extend- 
ing of the educational activities in the Benares Hindu 
University and the Lucknow University. Practically 
all parts of India and important Indian States like Baroda, 
Hyderabad, Gwalior, Kolhapur, Sailana, Dhar, Bharatpur, 
Kotah, Bundi and others were repiesented at the Confer- 
ence. Some members of the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly also attended. The Convocation 
Hall was tastefully decorated and separate seats were 
alloted for Indian Princes, delegates, press reporters, 
visitors and for ladies. 

The proceedings of the Conference began with the 
beautiful prayers sung by • the girls of the Indraprastha 
Girls’ College. Sardar Anandarao Bhausaheb Phalke, 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming 
delegates and proposing the Hon’ble Raja Sir Rampal 
Singh, to the Presidentship of the Conference, said 
that it was a happy augurj- of the times that the 
members of , the landholding classes had after all realised 
the great importance of moving forward with the chang- 
ing conditions. He said that the time had come when 
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members of the landholding classes should either "pro- 
gress with the advance of the changing times or sink into 
nothingness”. After surveying the general awakening 
which is evident in all parts of the world, he said that it 
was evident from government statistics that the .present 
system of education was not suited to the requirements of 
the Indian youth, particularly to those belonging to the 
landholding classes. He said that efforts were being 
made by some leading Sardars of Gwalior like Sbrimant 
Sardar Major M. N. Sbitole Saheb to get the Conference 
convened for the purpose of finding out what type of edu- 
cation should be given to the children of the landholders. 
He pointed out that the Conference was convened to 
review the educational position in so far as it affected the 
landholding classes and to find out what type of educa- 
tion should be given to them. It was also the idea of 
the conveners to try and find out what assistance could be 
given to the " Indian Public Schools Society” already in 
existence. He congratulated Sbrimant Sardar -Angre 
Saheb on having made extensive tours in different parts of 
the country to educate public opinion in favour of this 
Conference. Sardar Phalke Saheb said that in western 
countries, especially in England, great universities like 
those at Oxford and Cambridge, which were the centres 
of culture aud knowledge, were the outcome of the efforts 
of public-spirited, philanthropists. He said that unless the 
public took more interest in the education of the younger 
generation, they will not be able to make the best use of 
the opportunities before them. 

While delivering the presidential address, the Hon’-, 
ble Raja Sir Rampal Singh .surveyed the existing social, 
economic and political conditions of the society and said, 
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“ It has become imperative for us to organize ourselves 
for the improvement of the position of our class and to 
ensure for it its proper place in the public life of the 
country. Vast changes in the administrative machinery of 
the country are imminent and new problems of economic 
and social significance are demanding solution. In these 
circumstances, shall we allow things to drift' or shall we 
all put our shoulders to the wheel and make a united 
and determined effort to direct the course of develop- 
ments along proper lines? 1 have no doubt in my mind 
as to the answer you will give to this question. May 
I, therefore, appeal to you to render all the assis- 
tance you can, directly and indirectl}', in the shape of 
funds, time and energy, to make the schemes we are going 
to undertake a complete success ? The task we are tak- 
ing in hand is by no means easy. The potential resources 
we have at our disposal for fulfilling it are fortunately, 
however, not small. Only they require to be mobilised. 

I feel confident that this appeal will meet with an adequate 
response, and it may not be said in the future that a time- 
ly opportunity such as the present had been lost. May I, 
likewise, address my appeal to the Government of India, 
to the Provincial Governments and to the Governments 
of the States and urge them to lend us a helping hand to 
bring our educational schemes into operation.” The 
President concluded by stating that the panacea for all 
evils prevalent in our society lay in giving good edu- 
cation to the rising generation. 

Then the messages received from various prominent 
officials and educationists and leaders wishing the Con- 
ference success were read out. His Excellency the Vice- 
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roy, in his message, was gracious enough to wish the 
Conference all success. 

The morning session of the Conference concluded 
after the names of members of the Subjects Committee 
had been proposed. 

Shrimant Sardar Angre Saheb gave a garden party to 
the members of the Subjects Committee at 1 , Aurangzeb 
Road at 5 P. M., when the re.solutions to be moved 
in the Conference were considered under the President- 
ship of the Hon’ble Raja Sir Rampal Singh. After a 
lively discussion the Subjects Committee adjourned till 
the following day at 8-30 A. M. 

Wednesday, the i6th of March. 

On the second day the Subjects Committee of the 
All-India Jahagirdars’ Educational Conference met in 
its office at i6-A Connaught Place, New Delhi, under 
the presidentship of the Hon’ble Raja Sir Rampal Singh, 
President of the Conference. After three hours of vehe- 
ment discussion the Subjects Committee framed the resolu- 
tions to be brought before the Educational Conference on 
the 17th morning. . . 

Thursday, the i’]th of March. 

On the 17th morning at 8 o’clock the delegates and 
visitors assembled in large numbers in the Convocation 
Hall. Among the distinguished visitors were Sir prank 
Noyce, Kt., C.S.I,, O.B.E., then Secretary of Education 
to the Government of India. 

The meeting began with the reading of some of the 
messages received from eminent men wishing the 
Conference success. Theo' the Secretary of the Con- 
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ferencej Mr. D. L. Ananda Rao, read the report of work 
done by the All-India Jahagirdars' Educational x4ssocia- 
tion and of the efforts made to convene the Conference 
and in founding the All-India Feudatories’ Educational 
Association. ' 

Then several resolutions were passed. The con- 
ference approved of co-operation with the Indian Public 
Schools Societ}' founded by the late Mr. S. R. Das. It 
also requested Provincial, Indian and States Governments 
to give necessary facilities to this Association. It author- 
ised its General Secretary to discuss the details regarding 
the arrangement of the Public School curriculum, to suit 
the requirements of the Indian landholders. The 
Conference also approved the aim, policy and cons- 
titution of the All-India Feudatories’ Educational 
Association submitted to it. Among those who 
took part in the deliberations of the Conference 
were the Hon’ble Jagannath Maharaj Pandit, Sardar 
G. N. Muzaradar, Babu Ayodhya Das, Bar-at-law, Nawab- 
saheb of Amod, Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore, Raja- 
saheb Pancham Singhji of Pahadgarh, President of the 
Punjan Provincial Rajput Conference held recently at 
Gurgaon, addressed the Conference on the need of bring 
about genuine unity between the Rajput and Kshatrqa 
classes of India. He said that “one of the main causes of 
our national weakness is the lack of intimate and friendl) 
relationship between the Kshatriya and the Rajput class 
es.” He appealed to the gathering to do all it could to 
bring about this happy relationship, which would help our 
country and better the landed aristocracy. Then the 
president delivered his closing address and it was followed 
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by tbe thanks-glving address of Shrimant Sardar Major 
M. N. Shitole Saheb. Tlie General Secretary, Shrimant 
Sardar C. S. Angre Saheb also thanked the audience and 
the President on behalf of the Educational Association. 
Then the President brought the proceedings of the Con- 
ference to a close. 


Thursday^ ijili of March, IQS2. 

On the evening of the 17th March the All-India 
Feudatories’ Educational Association was at-home to the 
President and the delegates of the All-India Jahagirdars’ 
Educational Conference held on the 15th, 16th and 17th 
instant at Delhi. The At-Home was oiven at the resi- 
dence of Shrimant Sardar C. S. Angre Saheb, General 
Secretary’ of the Conference, at 1, Aurangzeb Road, New 
Delhi. It was attended by over 400 officials and non- 
officials. Amongst those present were : — ^The Hon’ble 
Raja Sir Rampal Singh, Sir Frank No\'ce, Sir Harsingh 
Gour, The Hon ble Dadasaheb Khaparde, Sardar 
G. N. Mujumdar, Shrimant Jagannath Maharaj Pandit, 
Mr. Ranga Tyar, Dr. Zia-Uddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Wilayat-Ulla, Mr. Jog, Ayodhya Das, Esq., Bar-at-law, 
Dewan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda, Sukharaj Rai Esq., 
Maharaja Saheb of Multhan, Rao Bahadur Seturam Maha- 
raj Pawar, Shnmant Sardar Major M. N. Shitole Saheb 
and others. 

There were also other ladies and gentlemen in large 
numbers. The York and Lancaster Regimental English 
Band was in attendance and police were in charge of the 
traffic control and the parking of cars, and Shrimant Sardar 
Major M. N. Shitole Saheb received the guests on behalf 
of the All-India Feudatories’ Educational Association, 




The General Secretary and the Staff 




^[autbcYs of the Subjects Conimiltec, 








All-india jahagirdars’ educational 

CONFERENCE. 

I^IEMBERS OF SUBJECTS COMMITTEE. 

Ai'I'lxdix VI. 

U The Hon’ble Raja Sir Rampal Singh. K.C.I.E., 
Luckno\v. 

2 . Shrimant Sardar Major M. N. Shitole Saheb, 
Gwalior. 

3. Sardar G. N. Muzamdar, M.L.A.. Poona. 

d- The Hon'ble Shri Jagannath Maharaj Pandit, 
Poona. 

0. Sardar Anandrao Bhausaheb Phalke, Gwalior. 

6. Sjt. V. B. Shiistri, Baroda. 

7. K. A. Gayakwad, Esq., Baroda. 

8. The Hon'ble Raja Sir hlotichand, Benares. 

9. Rao Bahadur Shrimant Setiiram ]\laharaj Pawar, 
Dhar. 

10. N. R. Gunjal, Esq., M.L.A., Poona. 

11. Nawab Naharsinghji Ishwarsinghji.M.L.A., Amodh 

12. The Hon’ble Raje Laxmanrao Bhonsle, Nagpur. 

13. Shrimant Narajanrao Baba Saheb Ghorpade, 
Chief of Ichalkaranji, Kolhapur. ' 

14. Raja Panchamsingh ofPahadgarh, Gwalior. 

15. Raja Sir Vasudev Raj, Kt., C.I.E., M.L.A., of 
Kolengod, Madras. 

16. Lala Hari Raj Swamp, Esq., hl.L.A.. U. P. 



17. Goswami M. R. Puri, Esc],, M.L.A., Nagpur. 

18. Rai Bahadur Lala Pirij Ki-shore. M.E.A., G- E 

19. Sardar Sani Singh, M.L..'\,, Punjab. 

20. Srijut D. K. Lahiri Cluuidhari, M.L.A. Bengal. 

21. Hon. Lt. Nawab Ibrahim .Ali Khan, W.L-A., 
Punjab. 

22. Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh. Raja of 
Monghyr. 

23. The Hon'ble Kumvar Chiranjit Singh, Esq., 
Punjab. 

24. Rai Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar, Esq., M.L.A., 
Madras. 

25. Babu Aj'odhya Das, Bar-at-Iaw, M.L.A. , U. P. 

26. The Hon’ble Raja Bijai Singh Dudhoria. 

27. Dewan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda, Esq., M.L.A., 
Ajmer. 

28. Bhai Parmanad, Esq., M.L.A., Punjab. 

29. The Hon’ble G. K. Khaparde, B.A., LL.B., 
Amraoti. 

30. Thakursaheb Kesarsinghji of Kotha, Rajputana. 

31. Sardar G. R. jathar, Gvvalior. 

' 32. Sardar S. G. Phadnis, Gwalior. 

33. Sardar N. P. Njmbalkar, Gwalior. 

34. Sardar Gujar, Gwalior. 

35. Sardar Sohan Singh, M.L.A., Punjab. ' 

36. Thakdrsaheb Nasirpur. 

37. Mian Mohammad Shah Nawaz, C-I.e!, M.L.A., 
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38. Rai Bahadur Sukh Raj Rai, M.L.A., Bhagalpur. 

39. Thakursaheb Chensingh of Panchad. 

40. Sardar K. D. Mahadik, Gwalior. 

41. Kunwar Saheb Prithwiraj Singh of Dhabladhir. 

42. Thakur Saheb of Sarwan. 

43. Thakur Saheb of Jamnia. 

44. Sardar S. R. Patankar, Gwalior. 

45. Bhupat Singh, Esq., M.L.A., Bengal. 

46. Kunwar Raghubir Singh, IM.L.A., U. P. 

47. Khan Bahadur H. M. Willayat-Ullah, I.S.O., 
M.L.A., Nagpur. 

48. Professor V. G. Kale, Poona. 

49. Shrimant Sardar C. S. Angre Saheb, General 
Secretary. 

50. D. L. Ananda Rao, Srar/ary. 



members of the executive COUXCIL OF THE 
ALL-IXDIA feudatories EDUCA'nOXAL 
ASSOClATIOxX.- 
Afl'ENDIX vn. 

1. Raja Sir Vasiideva Raj. Kt.. C.I.E., 

^iladras. 

2. Shrimant Sardar Major M. N. Shitole. .Central 
India. 

3. The Hon’ble Raje Laxmanrao Bhonsle, Nagp«T 
Central Province. 

4. The Hon'ble Raja Sir Motichand, Kt,, U.P. 

5. Sardar G.N. .Muzamdar, M.L..A., Bombay Presi- 
dency. 

6. Shrimant Sardar M. Y. Kibe, M.A., Indore. 

7. Shrimant Rao Bahadur Seturam Maharaj Pawar, 
Dhar. 

8. Sardar Yeshwantrao Raje Pandhare, Bar-at-Latr., 
M.R.A.C., Baroda. 

9. Sardar Sohan Singh, ^I.L.A., Punjab. 

10. Shrijut Dheerendra Kant Lahiri Chaudhur)', 
M.L.A., Bengal. 

11. .Shrijut Naravan Rao Alias Babasaheb Ghorpade, 
Chief of Ichalkarangi, Kolhapur. 

12. Maharaj Ramchandra Singh of Barmatral, Sailana. 

13. Diwan Bahadur Rajah Duransinghji of Jaolii 
Alwar. 

Elected by the All-India Jahagirdars Educational Conference 
held at Delhi on the 17th March 1932 
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14. Thakursalieb Khusolsinghji of Geejgarh, Jai- 
pur. 

15. Sahebzada Sardar Abamad Syed Khan, Tonk. 

16. Lt. Col. Jorawarsinghji, Bhawanagar. 

17. Rawat Omkarsinghji of Pathari, Dewas, Central 
India. 

IS. Pandit Bala Kaka Dhar of Barmulla, Kashmir. 

19. Raja Devkinandan Prasad Singh, Monghyr. 

20. The Hon’ble G. K. Khaparde, Berar. 

21. The Hon’ble Jagannath Maharaj Pandit, Bombay 
Presidency. 

22. Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda, M.L.A., Ajmer. 

23. Rai Bahadur Sukhraj Rai, M.L.A. Bihar and 
Orissa. 

24. Nawab Naharsinghji Ishwarsinghji, M.L.A., Bom- 
bay Presidency. 

25. Maharaj Bharatsinghji, Multhan. 

26. Mr. M. R. Puri, M.L.A., Nagpur, Central Provinces. 
27- Mr. R. M. Deshmukh, B.A„ LL.B., Bar-at-Ia\v, 

Amraoti. 

28. Shrimant Sardar C. S. Angre, Gwalior. 



proceedings of the executive couf ® 

the ALL-INDIA FEUDATORIES t-DUCATIO 
AL ASSOCIATION, HELD ON THE 17th MARLIN 
1932 AT 1, AURANGZEB ROAD, NEW DELHI. 


\ PPFXTlf': VlII. 


Present 

1. Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda, M.L.A, 

2. Shrimant Sardar Major M. N. Shitole Saheb. 

3. Shrijut D. K. Lahirl Chaudhry, M.L.A. 

4. Sardar G. N. Muzamdar, M.L.A. 

5. Sardar Anandrao Bhausaheb Phalke. 

6. Rao Bahadur Shrimant Seturam Maharaj Pawar. 

7. Maharaj Bharat Singh Saheb of Multhan. 

8. Lala Sukha Raj Rai, M.L.A. 

9. Shrimant Sardar C. S. Angre Saheb, 

Secretary. 

10. D. L. Ananda Rao, Esq., Secretary, 

11. Babu Ayodhya Das, Bar-at- 1 - . . 

law, M.L.A. > 'Attended by hi'’'' 

12. N. R. Gunjal, Esq.,- M.L.A. j ration. - 


; Resolutions. 

1. Resolved that the Hon’ble Raja Sir Ramp^^^ 
Singh, K.C.I.E., be elected as the president of the General 
Council of the All-India Feudatories’ Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

2. Resolved that Shrimant Sardar Major M. N- 
Shitole Saheb be elected as the Chairman of the Exe 



cutive Council of the All-India Feudatories’ Educational 
Association. 

3. Resolved that Maharaj Bharat Singh of Multhan 
and Nawab Nahar Singhji of Amod, M.L.A., be elected 
as the Vice-Presidents of the Executive Council. 

4. Resolved that the Hon'ble Raja Sir Motichand, 
Kt., be requested to be the Treasurer of the All-India 
Feudatories’ Educational Association. 

5. Resolved that Shrimant Sardar C.S. Angre Saheb 
be requested to continue as the General Secretary of the 
All-India Feudatories’ Educational Association and that 
of the Executive Council. 



Views of the Country League with regard to the educalioii 
of the landholding classes of British India- 

SUBMITTED TO TME FIRST ALL-INDIA 

DARS’ EDUCA'nONAL CONFE.RENCE 
By the Executive Committee of tlic Countrj’ Leagn^- 

Al’l’UNDlX IX. 

The experience gatliercd by those responsible Dr 
the direcuon and policy of the Country League, during 
the four years of its active corporate e.xistencc. has been 
more than suflicicnt to convince them of the urgent need 
for some movement or organisation which will improve 
the general standard of education amoncr the landholders 
of British India. The present extremely unsatisfactory 
political position of this class is, in the experience of 
the Country League, due to a deplorable majority of its 
members, and to the fact that it has not been able to 
find from among its ranks anything even remotely 
approaching a sufficient number of men adecjuately cjuali- 
fied to obtain and to fill the many offices of State, official 
appointments and other honorary' posts which should 
rightly have been almost a prerogative of the landholding 
.class. In this way the golden opportunity afforded by 
the introduction of the “ Montford ” reforms, for the 
landholders to acquire and retain a predominant voice 
and share in the government of the country, commensu- 
rate with the magnitude of their stake therein, has been 
lost. As a result, the landholders find themselves, on the 
eve of the grant to India of a further large measure of 
responsible self-government, with several years of leeway 





of Conference 

V. V Saprc. Gwalior 
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to make up. One result of this state of affairs is shown 
on pages 3 and 4 of the Memorandum submitted by the 
Country League to the Indian Statutory Commission in 
1928, whicii demonstrates the inadequate representation 
accorded to landholders in the central and provincial 
legislatures under the present constitution. 

The Countiyf League was principally formed and 
has always mainly exerted itself for the protection and 
promotion of the political and economic interests of the 
landholding classes, and the experience of those who 
have been responsible for organising it and directing its 
activities has shown them that in order to achieve the 
desired results the inception of the League should have 
been preceded, many years earlier, by the initiation of 
a crusade directed towards the imparting of a first-class 
modern education to every member of the landholding 
classes. 

The League, therefore, sincerely welcomes the organi- 
sation of the°All-India Jahagirdars’ Educational Confer- 
ence, and hopes that it will lead to the formation of some 
permanent organisation which will be successful in 
remedying, in part at least, the deplorable state of affairs 

outlined above. 

The League cannot acquit the Government of a very 
large and serFous measure of responsibility for its com- 
plete failure to take any adequate steps to ensure that 
landholders in general should receive an education which 
would fit them to discharge the responsibilities laid upon 
them by^ their position and possessions, and to take 
their rightful place in the political life of their country. 
AVhilst Government has done a good deal in this direction 
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for ihe Rulers and nobles of the Indian Slates, by theprO' 
vision of chiefs' colleges and qualified tutors, nothing what- 
ever has been done for the landholders of IJritish India- 
The League is, therefore, of opinion that a most urgent 
need exists for the foundation, without delay, of a suft!- 
cient number of schools, situated in .suitable locaiiticsj 
and modelled as nearly as pos.sible on the lines of the 
British public schools, to which the sons of landholders 
would have a prior right to admission. - Simultaneously, 
it would be equally neccssar)' to carrj* on propaganda 
among: landholders in order to ensure that thev took the 
fullest possible advantage of the facilities thus provided. 

The League would here likes to emphasise its view 
that such schools or colleges should not make any attempt 
to turn out degree-holders, or even be satisfied with impart- 
ing a mere literary education, but that they should pay at 
least as much attention to moral and physical training as 
to literary education. Elementarj’’ agriculture and admi- 
nistrative theor)' should be included in the curriculum of 
these schools, in place of such subjects as Latin and French 
which form part of the curriculum of the British public 
schools but which are quite inappropriate to India. 

Goa ernment could and should do its share by provid- 
ing facilities for absorliing into the Army, the Civil Service 
and such other services, entrance to which a technical 
degree is unnecessaiy, a large proportion of the students 
learing these schools. 

In short, the League is of opinion that the Conference 
should direct its efforts towards rendering, general among 
landholders, a type and standard of education similar to 
that Avhich is general among members of the correspond- 
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Ing class in Great Britain. That is to say, the heirs to 
estates and the possessors of means which render it un- 
nessary for them to make a living should receive a modern 
education which will fit them to discharge their respon- 
sibilities and look after their own interests in every 
sphere, thus providing a numerous class from amongst 
which the legislatures, the offices of the State and the 
lesser public offices can be filled. Similarly, the younger 
sons of these families should receive an education which 
will fit them for entrance into commerce, the army, the 
services, or for a further course of study pursued with a 
view to securing a technical or professional qualifications. 
In this way the landholding class would achieve its due 
share in the government and life of the country, and its 
interests jvould thereby be safeguarded. 

For the sake of brevity, the Conference is requested 
to refer to pages 5 and 6 of the Memorandum, in 
which the views of the League with regard to educa- 
tion in general have already been summarised. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

( Sd. ) W. J. H. Auchixleck, Captain, 
General Secretary. 



SOME IMPORTANT ASSOCIATIONS 


or 

THE LANDHOLDERS. 

ArPENniK X. 

Bombay Presidency. 

1. Sardars’ and Inamdars’ Central Association, Satara. 

2. Dumaldar Sangh, Ahmadnagar. 

3. Inamdars’ and Taluqdars’ Association, Kerwada. 

4. Kazi Khatib Watandars’ Association, Poona. 

5. Jahagirdars’ Association, Dharwar. 

6. Gujrath Sardars’ and Inamdars’ Association, 

Abmedabad. 

7. Sindh jahagirdars’ and Zamindars’ Association, 

Karachi, 

Madras Presidency. 

8. Landholders’ Association, Madras. 

Central Provinces, 

9. Non-Feudatory Chiefs’ Association, Nagpur. 

United Provinces. 

The Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, 
Allahabad. 

11. The Agra Zamindars’ Association, Agra. 
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Punjab. 

12. Punjab Chiefs’ Association Lahore. 

13. Jahag'irdars’ Association, Ambala. 

Bengal Presidency. 

14. Sunderban Landholders’ Association, Calcutta. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

15. Bihar Landholders’ Association, Patna. 

16. Orissa Landholders’ Association, Cuttack. 

17. Ranchi Landholders’ Association, Ranchi. 

18. Bhagalpur Landholders’ Association, Bhagalpur. 

19. Tirhut Landholders’ Association, Muzafifarpur. 

Indian States. 

20. Majlis-a-jahagirdaran, Sarkar Asafia, Hyderabad. 

21. Jahagirdars’ Association, Kolhapur. 

22. Jahagirdars’ Association, Gwalior. 

23. Jahagirdars’ Association, Baroda. 

24 . Jahagirdars’ Association, Indore. 
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ADDRESS 

or THK 

CHAIRMAN OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE 

OP Tfii: 

ALL-iNDlA 

iahagirdars’ Educational Conference 

DELIVERED IN THE 

CONVOCATION HALL OF THE DELHI UNIVERSITY 

(VICEROYS' OLD COUNCIL CHAMBER). 

BV 

SARDAR ANAND RAO BHAU SAHEB PHALKE 


1 5th March, 1932, 

PELH I 



iJrotiirr Ddfptrs, JtnSffS anti (J^riiflriirfn, 

Oa beh.'ilf of the Reception Committee, I hare very 
great pleasure in according to you all a most hearty u’el- 
coine to this Conference. I hope. 5'ou will overlook the 
inconvenience which has been caused by the shortness of 
time at the disposal of the organisers of the Conference to 
make the necessary arraugeraeots. But the response which 
has been received gives an enconvaging indication of the 
growing consciousness among the landed gentry of the 
enormous significance of the times in wliich we are living 
to-day. 

It is a iiappy augury of times tliat the members of the 
land-holding classes hai'o after all realised the great impor- 
tance of moving forward with the changing conditions. If 
One surveys the existing condition of modern society, he 
precoives that a roniarkablc transformation is taking place. 
The history of the last few j'cars clearly indicates bow far 
our country has progressed in achieving constitutional 
changes in the administration of our country and that 
efforts are being made to bring about rapid changes in the 
social and economic life of our society. All these indicate 
that we are swiftly progressing towards a definite end and 
that it is necessary for all classes of people either to pro- 
gress with the changing times or to sink into nothingness. 
The whole world is going through a definite process of 
revolution and reconstruction. Before long the history of 
the present day will be a thing of the past because the 
march of events is creating phenomenal changes through- 
out the world. In Europe a mighty wave of democracy has 



swopt iu^uy PiOiiumnfl.H and llapshnigh. fn Italy thc' 
doclrinoK of I^apoisni hnvo tak<'n da(-p root and the son of a 
blacksmith is guiding its dfsliii\‘ lo-day. Some are expo- 
nents of auborcractic discipline and others are advocating 
prineiplos of democracy. Even aiu-ient bnl mighty nations 
like Spain and I’ersia arc govcrtietl hy the strong hand of 
military dictators. Coming nearer home yon find that a 
great social awakening has dawned on Turkey and the sway 
of the Caliph has been dispensed with. A review of these 
inight.v changes is to drive homo to onr minds the impera- 
tive necessity of our taking stock of the position which wc 
the laudholding classes occnjiy and the prospects we have 
to face in a world undergoing rapid transformation. hen 
the conditions of our own country are snrvej'cd wo see 
through what phases of political, social and eeononhc 
changes it has passed and is passing to-day. All these 
indicate that a new histoiy is being made for historians to 
chronicle and that civilization is speedily progre.ssing. 

No doubt onr unfortunate country is split up into 
several factions and that it is devoid of any solidarity. If 
India is to become an honoured member of the Common- 
wealth of Nations, the primary step which all Indians will 
have to take is to create a United India. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that rve Indians are obsessed bj' thoughts 
of our own vested interests and that our vision is limited by 
sectional views. What is essential to-day is to create the 
necessary conditions which will bring about a real unity 
amidst diversitjv That can be done onl}’ if our countrj’-men 
are all educated along proper lines. Self-relization is the 
supreme need of the hour and education in the broadest 
sense of the word alone will bring about enlightenment. 
.Joseph Mazzini, the liberator of Italy, once said that “Bdu- ' 
cation is the bread of all souls.” If it is true, is it not the 
duty of every man to claim his bread and earn it ? If we 



are poiiip to hnve hreiul, is it not our duty to claim the 
right type of bread ? Sn.tlic question arises, do all people 
need the same type of rdue.ation or should it be adjusted to 
their respective positions and requirements? 

Nearly two-thirds of our country is in the hands 
of the land-holders, 'i’iiey are the custodians of the 
interests of niiiiions of agrienlturists. Even the Indian 
administration largely rests on tiic foundation of tlie 
iand'lioiding eommnnity of India. Hence it is the 
ijiiporative duty of all those who are interested in the 
advancement of onr country to give t!ie riglit type of lead 
and education to llie members of the land-bolding classes. 


It is not necessary for me to dilate on the, results 
which are the outenme of tlie present sy.stein of education. 
Tiiej' make a very sorry picture of the education. India in 
l!)20-;in” pnhlishi'd by tiie Government of India rightly 
smnmariaes the aeliioveiuents of our pre.sont day edneationa! 
systein. With regard to Secondary Education it says that 
it 'Ms excessive in (juantily and defective in quality that 
is to sav that while the number of pupils under instruction 
is greater tlian that of the posts whicli at present are a\ ail 
able for them, the standard of in.structiou is poor owing to 
faulty methods of tuition, lack of interest and of adequate 
qualification on the part of the staff which as a lu e is 
itl-paid-absence of organised corporate life and physical 
training, tlie predoininently literary' bias of the cnrricu a 
and the usually mercenary ambitions of the pupils- It is 
an acknowledged fact tliat though it is spiea in^ ■ 
education is not helping to contribute anything towards 
dovclopmont of the qualities which are latent m pupd 
There is neither individual attention in the present sjstem 
of education nor is initiative being e%e ope . 
neither any catholicity of ontlook nor spmt of idealism. 
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The universities, where the culinination of education takes 
place, have become factories for braining candidates for 
facing the problem of unemployment. All these glaring 
defects are merely due to lack of a clear conception of the 
ideal of true education. It is, therefore, necessary that a 
thorough overhauling should take place in the methods and 
the curricula of the present day ednoation so that it may 
equip the people for facing the battle of life. The Com- 
mission on education of 1882 suggested that there should be 
two sides in secondary schools, “ one leading to the entrance 
examination of the university, the other of a more practical 
character intended to train youths for commercial and other 
non-literary pursuits.” 


What is essentially wanted for the regeneration of the 
future IS to lay gr-eater emphasis on agricultural and 
technical education. No doubt there are a few institutions 
m India which are doing valuable work along these lines. 
mb m a vast country like ours these contribute only to a 
very minimum portion of our requirements. Therefore, it 
necessary foi us to appeal bo the Government to give us 
such a type of education as would enable onr younger 
generation to become self-reliant, free from the problem of 
inemp ^ment and above all to be able to advance with the 
mes. e Kt. Hon ble Mr. Lloyd George, while delivering 
an address on education, several years ago, said that ” there 
m no better weapon with which to fight the battle of life 
ban education,” and that education of children is a matter 
of the most vital importance to the people. It means the 
eienee to the children between entering upon the 
struggle for existence with a sword, sharpened and of 
empered steel, and simply facing that terrible struggle 
ith a blunt weapon of nnhammered imn. It is the 

and 

3, etween plenty and penury, between light and 
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darkness.” Indeed, a highly education coinniunit}’ is oue 
that enriches the whole of the land, because the most 
valuable ns.sot which the nation possesses is the skill, the 
energy and the iuteliigoncc of its people. 


The members of the land-holding community have 
felt for some time that their position in .societj’ is becoming 
weaker day by day and thej- are lo.sing all recognition 
and status, and some of them liaA'c attempted to discover 
the main cause which has been driving them ou the 
downward path. They have come to the conclusion that 
the only way by which they can re-establish their position 
in society* and cease to lag behind is to get the best type 
of education for their cliildren. Some of them have 
seriously thought as to how best to educate them. For 
this purpose the General Secretay, Shrimant Sardar 
C. S. Angre Sahob. bad made extensive tours in different 
parts of the country and enlisted the S3mipatliies of land- 
holders of different shades of opinion to become Conveners of 
a Conference in which the whole problem might be discussed 
and a solution nu'gbt be found for it. It was clear from 
his discussions with several prominent members of the 
of the land-holding cleases that they would welcome a 
Conference for concerting measures which would enable 
them to acliieve their object. 


Thanks to the interest taken by the Sardars, Jaha- 
girdars, Inamdars and other land-holding classes of Gua loi 
State in championing the cause of All-India Jahagn ais 
Education. Their meeting was held on the 7bh Januarj-, 
193-2, and it decided to bear all the expenses which migi 
be incurred in convening this Conference. A mee m^, 
tbe Convmo.-s >vi,s iilso held on the 7U. of ‘ho 
month in the office of the All-India Jnbng.rdars Ednea- 
tional Conference at Sambbaji Vilae, Gwahor. A hoard 
leading educationists was appointed and man} 
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were approached fco fraine a cuurrieulam of education for 
Primaiy and Secondary standards, the Miiiatry, Navy, 
Aviation, Physical Culture, particularly Technical and 
Agrioulatural instruction etc., Already some eminent 
educationists like principal Mayadas of the Indian 
Educational Semce, Agricultural College XJ. P., Principal 
P. G. Pearce of Gwalior, Pro-vice-Cbanceller Mr. A- B. 
Dhruva of the Benares Hindu University’, Principal 
Seshadri of the Government Ajmer College, Dr. B.S. Moorji, 
(Mr. Prakash Narayan Mathur P.E.S., Superintendent, 
Physical Education U. P., Pandit Bam Narayan Misra, 
Headmaster, Benares Central Hindu, High School,) and 
others have promised their help and some of them are 
preparing the necessary schemes. The main objects which 
were before us in convening this Conference wei’e : — 

(ct) To review the educational position in so far 
as it affects the land-holding classes. 

(d) To consider in what way the objects stated 
above may he achieved. 

(c) To find out what assistance we should render 
to the Public School” scheme already under 
conoideration and whether any more similar 
fustitutions are necessary and. 

id) To form a permanent Educational Committee 
which will meet two or three times a year to 
discuss our educational needs and decide upon 
the action to he taken. 

“rm. may be acquainted with the scheme of 

The Public School ” which the late Jlr. S. E. Das wanted 
0 s arfe. Several pfominenfc educafjionistis of the Govern- 
ment of India have prepared a good cuniculum for that 
institution. Being throughly convinced of the usefulness of 



that scheme, the General Secretary, Shriruaut Sardar C. S. 
Angi'e Saheb, discussed his views on this subject with 
several important members of the Government of India 
connected with the Education Depai’tment, and has 
obtained their opinions on the same. So it is one of onr 
main intentions to do all we can to get the Public School 
established at some central place in India and to consider 
in what other ways we can further our objects of giving our 
children an education which would make them useful citi- 
zens and at the same time responsible defenders of their 
order. In these daj’s of political turmoil and economic 
upheaval the position of the landed aristocracy has become 
extremely critical. From one side they have to face the 
agitation conducted political organizations and from 
another the}' have to meet the consequences which aie the 
outcome of economic evolution and depression. Ti edged 
as they are between these two powerful forces it has become 
a matter of sheer necessity to find out how best the} can 
safely come out it, both to maintain their own ex- 
istence and for the progress of our country. There 
little doubt that one reason why the land-ho ders 
losing ground in the country and are failing 
to maintain proper relations isith then tenan s 
the lack of adequate and suitable education. t is e le 
that by means of proper system of edacation at one or more 
central institutions, it would be possible to meu ® 
mon ideals and to give the land-holding classes an pp _ 
nitv properly to prepare themselves for playing then part 
the'eLting conLion of society and to face the future vith 

assurance. 

No doubt, there are in existance a few 
institutions intended for the Princes into which 
of the landholders are admitted. But 
class have taken advantage of those institutions ch.e . 


is 

are 
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because there are restrictions of admission which ^ 
easily permit them to join, also because the education t eie 

is can-ied on' along lines which are not found quite usefuUna 

adapted to the needs of many of us. Apart from all t ese, 
the life in those places is very expensive and hence, mos o 
us are unable to take the maximum advantage of it. ® 
type of education which the land-holders require ^ 
course, of a different nature from the one intended for 
Princes. 

What we want is one or more institutions which will 
enable us to become good administrators, to enter the AnH). 
Navy or Air Force and so be u.seful both to the Governments 
and States under Avhich we live and to chalk out a career o 
our own. We do not want institutions exclusively for t 0 
land-holding classes but wish our boys to come in touch 
with all classes who have a stake in the country and in t e 
pm’suit of common ideals. Above all we want institutions 
which will form the character of the boys and will them ^ 
a tradition of useful and responsible citizenship. 

I 

It is for concerting measures for achieving these 
object.? that this Conference has been convened. It is a 
matter of deep satisfaction that practically all parts of India 
are represented here. Had it not been for the great encoura- 
gement received from His Excellency the Viceroy who 
was gracious enough to grant an interview to the General 
Secretary, Shrimant Sardar C. S. Angre Saheb for discussing 
the objects of the Conference and the Hon’ble Sir Joseph 
Bhore K.C.I.E., C.B.E., I.C.S., Sir Prank Noyce, C.S.I., 
G.B.E., I.G.S., and Mr. S. N. Boy, C.T.E., I.C.S., our Confer- 
ncee would not har^e met with so much success. The Recep- 
tion Committee is thankful to the members of the Central 
Xiegislatuves for the enthusiastic encouragement uhich they 
hai'e given and for the deep interest they haA^e taken in 
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assisting us in convening this Conference. We are equally 
thankful to the members of the Country League for the 
wholehearted co-operation which thej^ have given. 

Only such gatherings as these make the interchange 
of ideas possible. Diderences of opinion naturally exist where 
independent thinking prevails. But if people meet irith open 
minds these gatherings can facilitate the knowledge of the 
various common points that exist between us and will also 
enable us to realise the strength and greatness of our community. 
We must keep in view the familiar saying Each for all 
and all for each." If this Conference helps in bringing 
about this solidarity, I am confident, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
that it will have achieved eminent success. Thirst 
for knowledge is growing from more to more. Edu- 
cation is developing fast without due attention to ideals 
and correct methods. In western countries especial- 
!}’■ in London, great universities like Oxford and 
Cambridge, w'hich are centres of culture and knowledge, 
are not financed by the State but by^ the endowments of 
public-spirited pbilantbropbists. They are built on the 
munificence of the rich and wealthy. Education there is 
not controlled by the State but buy public-spirited bodies. 
Let us hope that India whose reputation for culture, 
spirituality and greatness has spread from one corner 
of globe to another, wilt emulate the example of the 
western countries in the matter of education. If this 
conference succeeds in rousing the interest of the public 
in the education of their children, we feel confident that 
the purpose of the conferernce has been achieved. 

As Chairman of the Beception Committee I accord 
to you, once more, Ladies and Gentlemen, a most heaHy 
- welcome to this Imperial city the capital of In la, e 
seat of Indian Government, a place rich with i^logu 
architecture, endowed with serveral educational institutions 
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and above all a place where the desfcinifees of onr nation 
are guided by the deliberations of the Council of State 
and the Legislative Assembly. Many an interesting and 
inspiring story is woven round this great city of the 
East. Who does not know of the great Indraprasfcha of the 
ancient days and who is not familiar wdtb the heroic activities 
of Prithiviraj and who is unaware of the Mogul glo- 
ries ? Only a few miles away from this place 
did the great battle of Mahabharata take place bet- 
ween the Kauravas and Pandavas where the celestial 
song — “the Bhagwat G-ita” was delivered to the world 
by Lord Sbri Krishna. It is a matter of sheer coincidence 
that the Conference Office at Delhi too should have been 
situated at 16 A, Connaught Place, for, the very spot on 
which our office-buildings stand was the camping ground 
of the Patilbaha Mahadji Scindia. Adjacent to the office are 
the famous tank of Shahaji Maharaj and the renowned 
temple of Hanuman established by Sbri Eamdas, the Guru 
of Sbivaji the Great. These facts ought to give a sense of 
special joy to the Gwaliorians, since they are mainly 
responsible for convening this conference. All these happy 
coincidences clearly indicate that some mysterious hand 
from behind is shaping our plans and that the blessings 
of the great are on us and that we shall succeed in our 
mission. Let us stand time to our convictions and loyal 
and sincere to our respective thrones and country. I am 
sure, that you will utilise your stay here in seeing ah 
the beautiful and historical places which abound it. Even 
the place where our Conference is being held has many 
an interesting episode. It is not necessary for me to point 
out that before the Hew Delhi came into existence it 
was the seat of our Indian Government and has now 
become the shrine in which the successful candidates of 
the Delhi University become recipients of degrees. In 
such a city as this, as well as in a hall which has sweet 
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we are liavuig 


reminiscences and great significances, 
the fii’st session of the All-India Jahagirdars Educa- 
tional Conference. In proposing the Hon ble Raja Sh 
Rampal Singh, K.C.I.E.,'as the president of this 
Conference, I wish to assure 3’ou all that n o 
are extremely fortunate in having him as our 
president. His many acts of services done in 
the cause of Indian lanclholdein and education aie 
nddely Icnomi. He played no little part in getting 
the University of Luclmow estabhshed and nr the budd- 
ing up of the Benares Hindu University. As a president 
of the British Lichan Association he is a most popn ar 
figure too. We are sure that his ivide experience an 
administrative ability will greatly influence the discussions 
■of this Conference and lead them to bene oia lesu 
In -conclusion, let me hope that our deUbeia ions ^ 
his able will guidance raise the status o oiu roe 
and dispel darkness and ignorance from our Homes. 


Krishna Mandie, 
Gwalior, 
loth March, 1933. 


A. B. PHALKB. 




Workers’ T>tniter 
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?ialiirs aiiii (Srutlrmru, 

I must exjiress my heart-felt gratitude for the 
honour which has been done to me by the conveners of 
this Conference in asking me to preside over its delibera- 
tions. I deem it a privilege and a great honour to 
he called upon to occuj>y this position. I am 
perfectly conscious of the responsibilities which are 
associated with it. I would aiot have orduiarilj^ con- 
sented to the kind ]n'0])0sal of my friends that I should 
take it upon mj'.self to guide the discu-ssions of 
this Conference wliore distinguished and experienced 
gentlemen have met at the Capital of India to 
deliberate upon ]n'oblems of vital importance to the 
landed aristocracy and gentry of the land, and it is 
only a. coinpellhig’ sense of duty towards the class to 
which I have the honour to belong, towards Govein- 
nient and towards the people at large at this juncture 
in the history of our countiy, that has reconciled me 
to the assumption of this great res2:)onsibility. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let us for a inoinent lealise 
the peculiar status we occupy in the community and 
the duties and resjionsibilities that devolve upon 
as also the jnivileges which that status caiiies nith 
it. XJjiswei'v ing loyality to our I'ulers and sympathetic 
care for the interests of those ndiose economic and 
social destuiie.s have been, under Providence, entrusted 
to our keejiing. may be taken to represent onr primary 



duty as a clas>. And it. foilows thtii our rights an 
privileges are uieant and must he meant to ena.' 
us to discharge tluit duty (dreclivtdy. Our loyalty i' 
genuine and uniiincliing sim-e it spi'ing'^ ^tom the 
profound conviedion that only under a strong an 
stable Government are peace. j)rogress and jirospentN 
possible and that in ord(‘r to cnsni-e these, the rulois 
must be given all the sii])port which it i'' ])ossible foi 
our class to rend<*r to it. It is eminently satisfactoi.' 
to note that Govern ments in British India and in the 
Indian States have n'cogni.sed this fact, and I take 

this opportimity to e.v press, on behalf of myself and 

this Conference, our sense of sincere’ gj’atitudc to them 

for the encouragement and the assistance we lune 

received from them. Our gratitude is. in a sj)ecial 
measure, clue to His Excellency the Viceroy for the 
inspiring and heljiful message which His Excellency 
has been plea.sed to send to this Conference and foi 
aU the facilities which Government have given and 
have promised ui our work. Let me hope that the 
the All-India Feudatories Association wliicli null he 
fonnally inaugurated to-day -will continue to receive 
at. the hands of our niler.s, both in British and m 
Indian India, full co-operation in the onerous task 
which it has underiaken to peilomi. 

The aristocracy and the gentry, as a class, are 
rooted in the soil both literally and metaphorically 
and then' interests and very existence are intimately 
bound up with the interest and the existence of landed 
property. Association -ertth and rights in land, which 
comstitutes a peculiarly stable element of national 
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wealth, impart to oiu- class the characteristic of a 
stabilismo; ahd steadying force which is so valuable 
for the maintenance of the social and the political 
equilibrium. The lauded gentry has. therefore, always 
been, in this country and elsewhere, a strong pillar of 
govei’jimont. of peace and of order. It is as much 
to the benefit of the State ^as of the landed class that 
the influence of those wiiose jjrix ilege and obligation 
it is to eouti'ibuto to the maintenance of respect for 
la\v and order and to good and progressive govern- 
ment, shoidd receive full scope. At a time like the 
present, when a wave of social and political unrest 
as also of economic dusturbance is jmssing over the 
whole world, it is imperative that this mutual obliga- 
tion .should be clearly recognised and that there 
should be hearty co-operation between the (vo^eln- 
ments and the landed classes for the attainmetit oi a 


common i:)nrpose. 

It is often stated that the interests of the landed 
gentry are antagonistic to those of the ti eis o e 
soil. 'l liave no liesitation in declaring that this is an 
ignorant, and in many cases, a malicious misiepmsen 
■ tation. Tlie ideal of the e.xtreme socialists fascinate, 
the mind and, mifortunately at the same ‘ 

the judgment of some people and the> ee ^ 

pmiUL wild, a™ rf » ® 

acoL; a..cl wMoi. a« catealated to I»« 
and tile iimocciit masses into "™y' 

Iij- tevolotton. be it sooial. HMc" ' ““““j'm e- 

the cause of the coinmnnit,-. ivell-bemg 

ment can be served. It is not by ivagmg apeuietaal 
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ffud botwerm class anil class iliai national good can 
be acliieved. By ovolution. by c.ontimioiiK adjustment 
and by ordered development alone can a natiion liojie 
to improve. Tliere cun bo no inlierent condict of 
interest between those who cultivate and tlio.so who 
own land. Their interests are inextricably bound 
together, and what contributes to the improvement of 
the one must contrilnite to tiie betterment of the othei'. 
Lideed tliore may be occasional diflerences between 
the two classes— and in what Innnan affairs are there 
no differences-’ — but they liave to be adjusted by 
mutual imder.standing. I do not n'ant to aiTOgate to 
the landholding class, the virtue of perfection, and no 
one is more conscious than I am. of our deficiencies. 
But it serves no useful purpose to exaggerate things 
and to seek to create avoidable differences and 
troubles. 

^^'ith the highly important and responsible place 
we occupy in society and with our peculiar obligations 
to G-overnmeiit and the people, how are we going to 
discharge our duties for the common good of the conn- 
tij ? This is the vital question that confi’oiits ns in 
the midst of social and economic conditions that are 
changing rapidly. ■ Our status and our traditions have 
always, in the history of the countiy, qualified and 
entitled us to take a leading share in the defence 
and the administration of the affah’s of govenmient. 
Bntmifortimately in the midst of the economic, poHtical 
and social transfonnation that is proceeding before our 
veiy eyes, there is every risk of the landed gentiy 
losing its legitunate po.sition, to its omi obvious dis- 



;ulv;uita';(‘ and m t!n> ili-iadvantaira rim coiinrry, a< a 
mfioly. f{u\v i< rlii< danii''!' to !'<’ (‘nmliatL’d ^Ve can 
du it only i>y •■qtiipinti llio ri'^inii jirciicfation of oiiv 
cJa'-v foi’ loadi'i'sliip in tim admi]n’«rfation and tlio 
d(‘f(>iicc of tin* otiiintry, by tvaininir oiir ciiiSdrcn to be 
loyal and cOiciont ciii/.cn.". and ijy adoidinyr to them 
fair opptn ttinitiof.- to participate in .''■clicinc') of a/riicnb 
tni-al and iIld^l^trial develojnnent. 1 am siivo you will 
arrive witli me. ladie.- and yeiit lemon, in thinkinEr that 
the uKiit of siavtinp: puitlic •<e!ioo|i .specially arkiptud to 
tiio needs of onr cia.---. wa^^ not conceived too .«oon. 
3n fact, .sncli edneationa! institutions have lontr been 
ovonlnt*. d'lu' tmamd is already s)ip])in/r bom ^ 
onr foot. In t lie States as well as in Biitish nna, 
tiioro is visible a tendency fo sidetrack members of 

onr class, and it lias liccome an nrpront duty to ovpantse 

ourstdves to maintain, and it possible, also to lmplo^e 

our jKisition. 

The Association that will he formally Umnehed 
into existence to-day, is ealculatcd to .droit a com 
ground for ns to conrort, suitable 
purpose of organising and imttmg mto c cc , 
tional scheiiies. ealcnlafced to tnrn on > » 

conpiotent to bo good, cflicicnfc and piogio. . r ' ^ 

wl, ini.., ,..«■» SSt 

fng to their inclinations and op] _ oecret of 

tio,,. c„.o„ovatio., ,ra.l y‘ “ S 

successful dovclojnncnt m modeiii ^ 

do»t,,o., of 00,. 

pattern throngli the educataon o » 

along correct, lines. Organisation and prop 
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atioii must, tliei-cforo, be our watrlnvords in this Con- 
ference and in our Association, 'Idle question may 
here be asked, ‘‘why do yon want separate educational 
institutions for the .sons of tlie landed classics? Can 
they not be educated hi tlie ordinary scliools and 
colleges now in existence in tlic country'?’' The 
answer to this question is. that the needs of our class 
are special and these arc not found catered for 
ther m the existing institutions. The courses of 
instruction in the schools and colleges meant for the 
scions of niling families are not suited to ns; nor arc 
the expenses of the education. given there, within the 
means of many of our people. Similarly, there is no 
piovision hi the ordinary educational institutions for 
the teaching of the varied subject.s \re want our .sons 
to leaiii. nor are the methods of tcaelnng followed 
there up-to-date and what they should bo accordmg to 
modeni standards. And besides, it is but fair that as 
a class, ve must lie prepai'ed to pay for the special 
kind of education we require, for these rea.sons, it is 
but fit and proper that the Executive Coimcil of the 
A. I. i . Association should be authorised to adopt a 

suitable scheme of education and to take hnmediate 
steps to collect sufficient funds for the pui-pose of 
establishing schools for giving effect to it. 

Ladies and gentlemen, 1 do not wish to tfi’e your 
patience by dilating upon the vital and the m-gent 
importance of an awakening among the members of 
t e aristocracy and the landed gentry in India as to 
their present economic and social position and the 
prospects in the near future. I am sure eveiy one of 



vuti I'MihVi's him- il li;is hocomo for t!s to 
for {))(* iniprovciiK'iit of tlie poMtioii 
of ou!‘ clnv*; nji<j (‘iHniv f<n‘ It its proper place in the 
pnhiio lifo of tiu' cotintry. Vast clninye'^ in the ad- 
nnnistratir o innrliinory of the ciiuntiy arc iininincnb 
and non- proldoms of oeonoinie ami rocial siynificaneo 
;h>- dfinaiulino solution. Jn lliesr; nrcnmsfanco.s, 
‘'hail Wo all(w tliino-- (o drift or .shall wo all ])nt onr 
"^hnnkhnv to the wlii'ol am! main' a nnitocl and a 
dftonninod ofVort to direct the course of doveloinnent 
aionp- projicr linos? J li.ive m) doidn, in inv mind as 
In the answer yon will itivi* to tiiis (jiiestion. ilay I, 
fhercforo, appimi to you to render all the assistance 
ynii can. din-etly and indireetly, in the .shape of fmid.s, 
IhiK' titid enei't^y. to make the .soinne wo are poiiip to 
tind(>rtake, a isnnjiieri’ .sncee.ss? The task we arc 
lakiiif? in liand is l-y no niean.s easy. The potential 
J’e.sonrces we have at onr di.sposal for fnlfillini,' it are 
fnrttnuitely. however, not small. Only they require 
to he niolioli.scd. I feel conlid<'nt that this appeal will 

meet witli an aileijnate rt'.sjionse, and tliat it may not 
he .said in the future that, a timely o))])ort.mnty such as 
the present, had In-en lost. Jlay I, liken-ise, address 
>iiy ajipeal to the Government of India, to tlie Provin- 
cia! (Jovornmenl.s and to (he Govemment.s of the 
i^tates and nrf;‘c tiiem to loud ns a helping hand b} 
hieilitatinpr our wmlc of collecting funds and of putting 
oar educationa] .sclunne.s into oiierationj* 

Pioneering woj'k lia.s been done in this coimec 
f'ion by a, fow enthusiastic and active Mends to whom 
tre ou-e a doeji dol)t of gratitude. It u'onkl be mvi- 



dious to select names for mention. Nevertheless, I 
can not omit to refer to the invaluable semces which 
have been rendered to our cause by Shiimant Sardar 
G. S. Angi’e Saheb who has laboimed hard and inces- 
santly to make the Conference and the establishment 
of om’ Association an accomplished fact. Oin future 
is safe in his hands and the hands of his co-workers. 
But this only makes the responsibility of us all aU the 
greater to help them in every possible way. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I thank you once more for this op- 
portumty you have given me of identifying mysoh 
with the organisation of the landed gentry of India. 


RAilPAL SINGH. 
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To comniemorato the session of tlie All- 
India Jaliag’irdai's’ Educational Conference and to 
express the views of eniinent thinkers, educationists 
nnd leaders on inattei's relating to land-holders, we 
intended to jiuhlish an ‘'xVNNXJAL”. But circums- 
tances have necessitated our postponing its jniblication, 
mainly because several prominent persons have 
promised to send their contributions a little later. 
HowoA'er, some articles dealing with the educational 
problems of the landliolders are being published now, 
with the hoiie, that tliey will help the delegates of the 
coming Conference in solving some of the points 
which will face the Conference. It is expected that 
the delegates will make the best use of these. 

The oi-ganisons of the All-India Feudatories’ 
Educational Association will welcome contributions 
that will eni-ich the contents of the ‘ANNUAL. All 
endeavours to expedite its early publication will be 
greatly appreciated. 



Education of The Jahagirdar Class ” 

A FEW REFLECTIONS 

BY 

The Hon'ble Dr. P. S. DESHMUKH, M.A.. D., Phil. (Ox)., 

Bar-at-Lavo, 

MINISTER OF EDUCATION. C. P. 


ft indeed augurs very well (or the country to find all 
classes and communities astir and awakened to the various 
problems pertaining to their general advancement. It is but 
•■'gbt that their attention should have been primarily focussed 
on the problem of 'education, a problem of basic importance 
for ex'ery stratum of society. I can well appreciate therefore 
Afi anxiety on the part of All-india Jahsgirdars’ Educational 
Conference to solve this fundamental problem so far as it 
directly concerns them. The main object of the Conference 1 
understand, is "to devise methods for giving education along 
Pi-oper lines to the children of the Jahagirdars and to turn 
them into loyal and efficient subjects of the State. 

The essential feature of the Hindu Society has 
l^een its division into various classes. On this significant fact 
had been raised the structure of ancient Hindu polity although 
the division into these various communities came into being 



more ihroupj) the pceiili.ir circtmi^tanccs of the [leopit- than 
ihrouj’h a well tlioiiijlil-otit policy of ;:ocinl iifjv.'nn-cm-f't- 
Otiginaliy, ihih division into classes was not mcnoi to he 
ahsoliite and walerlij’Jii. hul gradually it tended to become 
more and more exclusive and assumed ■» somewhat cunous 
form. And ever since this, the classes were assigned certain 
definite duties and responsibilities towards the Slate in port' 
cular, and different communities in general. With the 
advance of lime, however, it was inevilahle that old ideas 
should have undergone a change, particularly on account of 
our being thrown into a close contact with the modern nations 
of the West. It would be hazardous for any one to forecast 
the social and political changes that would eventually take 
place as a result of this contact But whatever their charac- 
ter, we must not lose sight of the fact that they would prove 
easy of assimilation by us, as well as of real and lasting 
benefit to us, provided they arc so grafted on the body politic 
as would not be violently out of tunc with the elements of 
tradition which society inherits. 

It is precisely for this reason that we need study 
our past as carefully as possible because the better we study 
and appreciate our past, the sounder will be the basis of our 
future. It is for this reason also that study of the past has to 
be valued. The Jabagirdar class all over India has had a 
neb tradition in the past. They had duties assigned to them 
, by the State, and as such they held an esteemed posit on 
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between the Slate on the one hand and the general populace 
on the other. They formed a definite link joining these two 
sections togctiier. They were regarded as advisers and 
helpers — in times of need — of the princes on the one hand, 
and as patrons and saviours of the people on the other. 

To my mind it is very necessary that provision 
should be made for the training of the y'ounger generation of 
the Jahagirdar class, ivhereby they' would Jeam to understand 
and appreciate their valuable family traditions in their proper 
perspective. Side by side, a sufficient knowledge of modern 
ideas, social, political and religious should be made available 
to them in the best possible way and in the best possible 
form. The idea of ‘State’ has to-day undergone a radical 
change. It does not connote so much of a "personal estate 
to-day as it did in years gone by. The interests of the State 
are becoming more and more identical uith those of the 
people living in the State. Naturally the concepUon of 
citizenship has assumed a considerable importance. It is 
therefore essential that along with other subjects of the State, 
a son or a daughter of a Jahagirdar should also be taught the 
meaning of the ^vord ‘-citizen” and so brought up as tp fulfil 
the function of an important ciUzen of the State as adequately. 

as possible, 

• The introduction of education in the importance of 
citizenship into the school-curriculum ^^'ould give a fresh and 
healthy meaning to "loyalty.” and after this is properly done. 
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efficiency would also be niilonialically achieved in the finished 
product of such a course of education. Loyally is an excel- 
lent quality, a quality in praise of which several immemorial 
songs have been sung, but even this noble quality has its own 
limitations, not to say abuses, and therefore in instructing the 
sons and daughters of the Jahagirdars, this virtue should be 
cultivated after a proper understanding of a person or an 
institution to which loyalty is due and given. Loyally based 
merely on pci-sona! aspects of mutual nttacbment would be 
much less constant and stable than loyally which is based on 
principles, it is therefore necessary that in order to he per- 
manent, It should have a strong objective basis also, It is in 
this light that this virtue is to be understood and inculcated. 

1 will next take up the question of efficiency. 
Efficiency depends on the deliberate cultivation of certain 
habits and the soundness of the methods of capital. In 
this connection, I may mention the public school system of 
the United Kingdom. It is unfortunate that inspite of repeat- 
ed efforts a properly conducted public school has not so far 
been established in India. Wholesale adoption of English 
institutions and systems has often been criticised by Indians 
and these criticisms are not always ill-founded, but this ought 
not to make us suspicious about every English institution. I 
really believe that formation of the character of the genera- 
tions to come, is a matter of the greatest possible importance 
to India, and in my opinion the public school system is most 
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admirably suited to this purpose. Adoption of English insti- 
tutions and systems was mainly opposed on somewhat senti- 
mental grounds and the principal argument brought for^vard 
was that they set in denationalizing tendencies among the 
Indians. With the growth of political power, this fear, if at 
all it was ever genuine, has greatly diminished and is sure to 
disappear altogether within half a dozen years. I think a 
well conducted school should prove of the utmost possible 
benefit to the Jahagirdar families. 

The humanistic side of education still dominates a 
Public School in England as it does m the ancient University 
of Oxford. The recent developments in educational thought 
have however made it necessary to introduce a vocational bias 
even in public school and I would therefore make this sugges- 
tion for what it is worth. A well-planned public school could 
easily give instructions in agriculture, rural economics and such 
other suitable subjects. 

Military education is another subject that claims our 
attention more and more and this should be an item of in 
pensible utility to the sons of the Jahagirdars. In short, 
^vould emphasise that the education of the younger gener 
of Jahagirdars should be so planned that it would make them 
the best servants of the State which ^vould incidentally mean 
the best servants of the people as a \\’hole. 


P. S. DESHMUKH. 



SCHOOL AS A CENTRE OF COMMUNITY LIFE. 


BT 


The Hon’ble Mr. J. P. Srivastava. Minister of Education, U. P. 

The one fact that has been brought into prominence 
in the recent Conference of educationists in London as 
sembled to formulate a live policy of education, can e 
stated in the terms of the old parable Palling o t le v, a 
of Jericho’ or dismantling the barriers that separa e an 
mark oS the school from the social matrix in w ic 
placed. At present all that the public knows abou 
school in India is that it is a place where }'oung oy 

taught something about which the elders are comp . 

thos. U'ho o» »■>"' = “to 
taken into confidence and the teaching in e 
partakes more of the character life, 

Greece and Rome than of teaching • instead 

which should hare the aroma of the marke ? ‘ 

ot the .oust, smel. »f ‘'-“-“‘“tort * »d Ihe 
hours. The teaching must he le a 
school room must be a preparation o oonulation 

or factory to which nearly ^5 Per ceiik PJ 

of this country is horn or hied up. iinparted 

me more than this dirorce between ^ accustomed 

to the student and the jj;as production 

from day to day in bis work-iv ay i • out 

of graduates of Vernacular c I^^fora 

%\dth none of tlieir faculties abt Timbuc- 

them. They may as well gystein of training 

too. Contrast this with the 
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which never failed to train the character of the young 
man and to bring out the very best in him. There was 
the Maulvi or the Pandit versed in his lore, universally 
respected, indifferent to monetary gain, secure against his 
few wants by voluntary presents made by the community, 
and there he sat under a tree or in a chanpal paying indi- 
vidual attention to the students who came up to him for 
learning and moulding the character in no way less than 
the village potter, who calling himself ■ Visbwakanna or 
the creator, puts forth his stock-in-trade in the form of 
utensils required in domestic economy. He was the 
second father — the moulder of the youth. He was drawn 
from the veiy society where apart from teaching, he had 
a distinct place; he had points of contact with the 
society in which he was working. He officiated as priest 
and recited religious stories during sacred months. He 
fulfilled in every way the popular notion of learned men 
about whom we read in Goldsmith’s Deserted Yillage 

“And still he gazed and still his wonder grew 

That one small head could carry all he knew” 

Instead of that we see now^ an outlandish figure, lone 
and forlorn, moving like a disillusioned phantom in the 
work-a-day world, feeling all along that he has missed his 
vocation in life and anxious to escape from the drudgery 
with as great celerity as possible. He has not had time 
to earn the respect of the neighbourhood and he is not 
allowed to stay long enough at a place so that he may 
cast root and make his influence felt. He is treated with 
scant courtesy and his character is no longer set up as 
exemplar. Prom being the centre of the community life 



he has ceased to be the pivot on which the village life 
turns and has become a mercenary fixuotionaiy of a 
centralized government in the village in which they 
appear to be taking little interest. If we go to the 
school we feel that there are taught all sorts of things 
which have no intimate connexion with village life. 
Their arithmetic text-hooks takes no account of costings 
in connexion with agricultural produce. More often than 
not they are adaptation from English text-books. Their 
examples refer to practices which are not prevalent in the 
village and to currencies, weights and measures uhich 
will never come within the ken of the villagei. It i® 
if the village with its problems of rent, revenue, irrigatwu 
charges, cost of litigation, cost of stamps does not exist. 
If we look to the cupboard in which there maj be a 
specimens of good handwriting besides a number of ta ere 
out-of-date maps, we fail to find any record of "'i an® 
tory. There are no specimens of village arts, e 
no statistics showing the distribution of tia es an 
tions. there is even absence of record as to the area of he 
village, the area under cultivation and the aiea 
incapable of being cultivated. No of 

hand the approximate produce of faims o ns 
his friends. One would have expected that thejil!a„_ 

school would have in its almirah .side, an 

tion about all the articles produced in ^ l^y and 

interesting description of the vi /’g ot in the 

details of the historical significance o ■ J ^ 

neighbourhood. Thera should be -- 
trade or industry of the place an ^ crafts. So 
exhibits of the cottage skill in arts oi c 

far as the village school is concerned, these 
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exist. The boys squat on the bare earth or on mats 
ordered from some central factory — not locally woven. 
The blackboard has been supplied by a wholesale contrac- 
tor. The annual repair work is undertaken from the bead- 
quartes. If by a magic wand a school in the east be 
transported 200 miles away in the west it would go through 
the same routine that it did in the east, being oblivious of 
the fact that the problems of the eastern districts are 
quite different from those of the west and vice versa. The 
one thing, as I have mentioned above, which has come 
out from the deliberations of the London Conference is 
that the school is to be made a microcosm of the village 
life and the barrier between the school and the W’orkshop 
or the farm has to be removed. Parents Committees on 
which mothers and fathers sit have to advise the teacher 
as regards the education of their owm children. They take 
interest in the courses of study that have been specially 
framed to suit the requirements of the locality. The boy 
moves in the atmosphere of the agricultural calling. He 
is made to appreciate what has been called “ the wisdom 
of the hand.” He is taught to learn by doing, not merely 
by writing on blackboard but by burning inert clay or 
wood into finished forms which are of everyday use in his 
family occupation. Sir William Eothenstein speaking as 
President of the Conference laid emphasis on the develop- 
ment of the imagination of the child, and one of the methods 
of achieving this end would be by making him do things, 
either in plastic or in graphic arts. It may be argued that 
schools have no money, but no school exists, which has nob 
got papei and pen, some clay and some wood, werefrom all 
the materials necessary for artistic manipulation can be ava- 
ilable to bring out the talents of the young student. If the 
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sdiool is made the pivot on which the village life should 
turn, then it would be possible for fathers following parti- 
cular callings like those of blacksmith or carpenter, to 
come to the village and teach every jmuug bo}' how to 
handle simple village implements. The weaver can be 
given an insight into the sacred art of manipuiating varp 
and woof and spinning the web of life. Effort has been 
made to introduce teaching of “ village science under 
whioh all information about how best to build up a farm 
yard and a homestead can be given. Emphasis has been 
laid on the training of teachers to tcacli the subject an i 
is hoped that this new leaven will vevolutionalise I'he 
look of the average student and the surroundings in w ic 
he is placed. 


The appeal is therefore to the village el eis o 
the school their new temple, the pivot of theii ‘ 

existence, the centre of the village life, and t ® ® 
that would be given there would instead of ^ ° 

instinct of the children, allow full scope for t e e\ 

of individual characteristics, for the _ betterment of com 

munity life and the exaltation of the indivi ua . 


J. P. SRIA'ASTAVA. 



WHAT SHALL W£ DO WITH OUR BOYS? 


Suggestions Concerning the Education of the 
Sons of the Landed Gentry. 


BY 

F. G. PEARCE, B.A. HON’S (London.) 

PRINCIPAL, THE SARDARS’ SCHOOL, GWALIOR. 


Ifc is perhaps soinewliat presumptuous ou my part 
to venture to put the following suggestions in print, hut 
my excuse is tliat tlie Editor of this Annual has asked 
me for a contribution, .and, as I cannot say him nay, I 
should like my contribution to be one which may be of 
practical use at least to some people. After all, these 
m-e only suggcstiam, and, .as such, they will have served 
their purpose if they even stimulate others bo devise 
better ways of attaining the same object. 


Ever since 1 made my home in India, now some 
IS 5-ears ago,— r have been struck by a certain charac- 
teristic which seems to mark the vast majorit3 0 30 o 

Indians, to their great disadvantage, I mean 
inability or their reluctance to make up their mmds at an 



early age as to the career they wish to enter upon 

when they attain manhood. 

If this characteristic marked only those whose choice is 
restricted by their poverty, one could understand it, and 
sympathise with its victims. But this is not the case. 
It has fallen to my lot, in the course of mj’’ career as a 
schoolmaster, to be in charge of a variety of institutions, 
not only those intended for the middle or professional 
classes, but also those for the well-to-do and at least one 
educational institution for the very poor. In the case of 
students belonging to the last-mentioned institution, 
there were obvious reasons why the choice of any career 
requuing an expensive preliminary training or apprentice- 
ship was out of question. But what amazes me, even 
after all these years of intimate contact with Indian life? 
is that even among the sons of the rich, who might, if 
they wished, choose practically any career, it is not 
merely an unusual thing, but positively a very exceptional 
thing to find a young boy who, — like the average English 
or American child, — cherishes dreams and plans about 
“what I am going to do when I become a man”. 

Why is this ? As a human being of an enquiring 
turn of mind, I want to find out the answer. As a 
schoolmaster, and one who is determined to do the best 
that he can do for his pupils, not only as a matter of duty 
but also as a matter of affectionate regard, I must find 
out the answer. 

Searching for it among my own experience of India, 
I must say at the outset that I do not think that it is 
due to any inherent deficiency in che national character. 
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So far as I have been able to observe fin t a- 

OQ T ^ p^iitb of India as 

vom.i , ana Indorei, 

sT" given the sa.ne chances, from an 

i^one“ h iL "• ^ 

fcbe visb be ‘ /rr" f India’s favour and 

toindt^ I-tber to the thought,” It is not gnite easv 
-et present very few young Indians do 

is ff \ towards what I believe 

the real solution of the question. 


^^n^ ^ do Indian children, generally speaking, lack 
chit <^boose a career, which is so marked in 

len (hoys, at least, and nowadays often girls, too) of 
vest? Let me try’ to tabulate the reasons, as thev 
appear to me. They are.— 


b Lor centuries Indian society has been bound 
by a caste-system wJiicb largely deprived the 
individual of any' choice as to his occupation, 
and which, though now rapidly breaking up, 
bas not yet lost its bold. 

Parents, even though they see that their 
children will be unable to find scope in the 
hereditary'' occupations of their caste, are 
still, consciously or unconsciously, bound by 
tradition, and make no attempt to .awaken or 
encoin-age youthful ambition. 

in. The educational system, designed as it was, 
consciously’ or rmconsciously’, to produce 
obedient and efficient subordinates, principally 



for sedentary occupations, has tended to 
brecak down the old caste-restrictions as to 
occupations, but has provided only a very 
limited number of new possibilities, with the 
result that the ‘ learned ’ professions aie 
hoplessly overcrowded. 

IV. Schoolmasters, being themselves mostly 
the product of the system, are so much 
involved in it that they rarely see the need 
(or if the}”^ do, they lack the courage) to 
try to change it; consequently, in then 
schools as well as in their homes, Indian 
children are very rarely encouraged to desire 
or look foTO'ard to a career of their own 
choice, but arc merely urged to push on 
tow'ai'ds the attainment of purely academic 
qualifications which fit them for a very 
limited number of sedentary occupations. 

It will be seen that the aboA’e analysis distributes the 
blame for the existing state of things very evenly. I^^ 
fact, we are all to blame, — parents and elders, because 
they cling to sinking wreckage of the caste-system, the 
Government, because it has hardly even begun to adapt 
the educational system to the new needs of the country, 
and we schoolmasters, because we have not the vision to 
perceive the real needs of our pupils, or, having perceived 
them, we lack the courage to change our methods. 

^'hat then are the remedies for this undesirable 
state of things ? 
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I am not a believer in mere cursings and complain- 
ings directed at sj'stem and the educational sj'sfcem will not 
be changed through our cursing and complaining. They 
'vdl change when wm really want them to change, and not 
before. Therefore it is towai'ds reasons Nos. 2 and 4 that 
I direct my attention in considering remedies, rather than 
towards Nos. 1 and 3. I believe that if parents and 
schoolmasters, in sufScient numbers, desire things to be 
different, nothing on earth or in heaven can stop them 
from becoming different. Do we really desire it ? 

^'hat do parents of the landowning class (whether 
they be great landowners who are almost like independent 
rulers in their own estates, or lesser ones who have bareh 
enough to live on) really want their sons to become ? 

In the case of the heir they desire that he should 
succeed to their title and their lands. But, siiiely, 
something more than that? Does not every father 
desire that his son should do more than merely inherit 
f-be family estates ? Does be not desire, in bis heart of 
hearts, that the sou should prove a better man than he ? 

If he feels himself to have been a failure, he desiies his 
son to succeed where he failed ; if he feels that he has 
been able do to something in this life, does he not desire 
that his son should do more, and raise the family name 
still higher ? But, how can this be, unless the heir is 
Pvepared for his task in <a better way than his father 
before him ? 

Does there exist any man born to great po" ei an 
who does not in his heart of hearts kao^^ t- 
d.anger of being great ■? Sycliophants, flatteieis, ^ ° , 

O'l, tempters and boon coinp.anions aie • 



profcBs to sen'o Iho mastor. v.iii!p pervinf’ tmly thoniPolvcB. 
Who 'is fchcro lluit dofs not know how he himself \\ ns 
made to run risks, if not womn, hy anch as these ? Yet, 
how iimny, wlion Itie time comes for lliem to hring up 
their own sons, Iiavc the strength to keep them apart from 
those dangers, the courage to insist that they shiiii iiave 
an education in wiiich persona! servants pb}* no part, 
wlicre self-reliance is Llie first rule, and in whidi the fine 
flower of friendship between man and man has a chance 
to grow unstilled by the weeds of self-seeking flattery. 

To do this needs strength, — and it is this strength 
which the ‘gi'cat’ man usually lacks. Por, he lms been 
horn amidst luxury and brought np to believe that his 
dignity depends upon the 3mmber of l)isiackc}s. Ho 
cannot bear, therefore, that his son and heir should be 
deprived of either. — not even to save liis life. 

I believe sincerely that this is the first step, ^Yithout 
which no real improvement can be made. And, unfortu- 
nately, it usually means that the boys must be educated 
aw.a} from their own homes. — for the simple reason that 
a great Sardar or •! agirdar can hardly ever in the very 
nature of things, prevent self-seeking people from gather- 
ing round him and exerting upon his children at their 
most receptive age an unconscious inliluence towards 
snobberj’, dependence, and false pride. For this reason, 
I am uncompromisingly, against the practice adopted by 
some well-meaning parents of entrusting their children to 
private tutors and guardians in the home, because they 
ear that in boarding-schools the children ma}’ be exposed 
dangers 'R'liicli (throiigli theii’ own experience) tbej 
regard as still more terrible. That such dangers do exist, 



I do not dGn5^ But it is not impossible to find schools 
wherein they are reduced to a mmiinum. Much there- 
fore depends upon the choice of a schools. 


Prom \Yhat has already been stated above, it will 
be clear that, at the very outset the present writer is 
against all schools where private servants are allowed, or 
where the treatment is such as to encourage a boj' (even 
though he be a Maharaja’s son and heir) to feel that he 
is entitled by reason of his birth to diSerent treatment 
from his school-fellows. Let me not be misunderstood. 
I do not say that, when he boeouies a Maharaja, he maj 
not he entitled to the treatment due to one of his rank. 
But. during his education he must not become accustomed 
to such treatment, for universal experience teaches us 
that it is bound to make Imn lose his self-reliance if once 
he finds he c.an avoid the more troublesome jobs of daily 
life by getting someone else to do them for him. 

Do schools exist, in which self-reliance is taught 
to such an extent, even to the sous of men who can 
command a score of retainers to ansvei then s ip 
call? 


Not, I fear, among the 

for this class. Then, why talk of it ? M'hat is 
of advocating idealistic forms of education, w 
unobtainable ? 

I advocate it, because it is attainable if we desire it 

be so. 

Thos, ,-ho the i«.port..ce of » ™ 

already y-orlsmg not only to P” 
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nt oiir ftxisliti'f wilioois of Uiis Lypf‘, — but also lo sLnrL 
moro schools of tlu' ri«!it typo, in which fair i)oyH timy 
Imve a real chance sncli as few of tlicir fatlicrs ever had. 
If t!io All-India Japirdars’ I'ldncalioniil Confc'rciicc sue- 
ccodB only in I'cllin" one such school started, it will have 
Korvod a great purpose, well worth the labour of its or- 
ganisers. 


But, —for those who have the courage of their 
convictions, — schools do exist even now, of the right type. 
They are not the schools to which Maharajas and great 
Savdars generally send their sons. But that is [)recisely 
the reason why they would he the best schools for such 
boys to attend. As I do not wish to 1)2 suspected 
of having a personal axe to grind, I shall not mention the 
names of the schools here (in any case, I may say that 
the school of wliicli I happen to be in charge myself, is 
not in my mind in this connexion, though I fervently 
hope it may be, some day), but if any one wishes to know 
of such schools in v.arious parts of India, I shall be glad 

to assist by furnisbing their names. 

It may be deduced from the above that I am therefore 
not in favour of special schools for the sons of the 
aristocracj'. As such schools are at present, I am not in 
favour of them, simply because I think that it would be 
far better (and perhaps safer) for the aristocracy if they 
learned what common people think and feel. If in j'outh, 
when the democratic spirit comes naturally through 
contact in classroom, and playing-field, dining-hall and 
dormitory, the aristocracy learned to understand that 
less favoured people after all belong to the same f.amilj^ of 
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lykind as 'themselves, they would be far less likelv 

Perntl'Volifer' 

favour of special schools 

whn f attention : the son of a land-owner 

of <1 ^ “JUGceed his father in the management 

this ^“<io«litedly requires special training for 

scl ' training is not obtainable in the ordinary 

100 s. Must we not have special schools for this pur- 
pose, therefore ? 

probi ^ believe that the best solution of the 

for lifive special schools exclusively reserved 

, sons of the landed gentry, — as we have at present, 

lit to have, in different parts of India, several good 
1C schools, open, as the English Public Schools are, to 
bett Poople who are willing to pay for a somewhat 

® ei (and therefore, under present circumstances, a some- 
the^^ oxpeusive) education than can be obtained in 
oidinaiy schools. By means of the provision of 
olaisbips, places may also be available fora certain 
^innbei of those who cannot afford such high fees, selec- 
I13 open competition. Such schools would rank, as 
^oards cost, between the verj- expensive and exclusive 
^^llsges, and the ordinaiy schools; they would 
* 1-1 from the former in providing for their pupils a much 
•iiore democratic emuroninent, and from the latter in pro- 
'idiug iiiueh better residential facilities, together with 
eial alternative School-Ieaviiig courses, — one of which 
^nuld he a special “ Jagirdars’ Course ” intended for those 
0 aie to be prepared to administer their own estates. 
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and who do not wish to spend time upon seeming 
academic qualifications, which will be of no use to them 
in their daily life. Those, of course, who wish to proceed 
with higher education, or to enter professions, would 
naturally follow another alternative course, which would 
be simply that of the ilatriculation, Cambridge School 
Certificate, or School-Leaving Certificate Examination. 
Detailed proposals for institutions on the above lines have 
been submitted in a scheme prepared by me at the request 
of the Convenors of the All-India Jagirdans Edu- 
cational Conference. 

To return to the question of career.? for our hoys. 

The land-owner who possesses extensive lands and 
desires to see his son and heir not merely enjoying thetU) 
but making the best out of them, should surely encourage 
in his eldest son the ambition to learn not merely the ad- 
ministration of the estate, but its improvement. For this, 
if the 5'oung man is bright enough to be able to pass bis 
Matriculation or other recognised qualifying examination, 
nothing is better than a coui»e at an Agricultural College- 
Some of the Agricultural Colleges, recognising that young 
men of this class require rather a brief practical course, 
than a long academic course for a Degree in Agriculture, 
have provided a short (nine months) Special Com'se. to 
which even non-Matrieulates are admitted. 

But what about younger sons ? It is in their case 
especially that there is a danger of ‘ drift ’ unless definite 
ambitions for a career are encouraged at an early age- 

It always seems to me a pity that so many younger 
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sons of fche landed aristocracy seem to drift into ‘service’. 
They are the very people wlio can afford the necessary 
tune and money for training or apprenticeship to other 
ooGupabions, and, by enteidng the competition for ‘service’, 
they are not mereh' helping to increase unemployment, 
hut are surrendering their hereditar\' advantages at the 
same time. 

Several of the careers recentl}' made available to 
Indians seem exceptional!}' well suited to young men of 
the ‘Ksbatri 3 'a’ type, descendents of the fighting races of 
India. The Indian Mercantile Marine, — to which entrance 
is obtainable through the magnificent training given in the 
school of “S. S. Dufferin” in Bombay Harbour, offers fine 
prospects for young men of enterprising and courageous 
spirit, who are not ashamed to rely on themselves, and 
throw aside every scrap of dependence on servants. 

The training for the Indian Sandhurst is another 
.such line. Both these, however, demand that much- 
needed early ambition which I have so much emphasised 
in this article. Admission to the respective institutions 
has to take place at 11 or 12 years of age. bo no boy vho 
has been allowed to drift into his teens without develop- 
ing a definite desire for a future career has a chance for 
either of these. Hence the importance of the encourage- 
nrent of early ambition by parents. 

Training for the Pilot's License, in one of the J'ljin,, 
Glubs,-~Delhi, Bombay, Karachi etc.—seems to offer a 
promising career for bold and healthy youug men, especi.ally 
iis, iu spite of the present depression, it is certain that. 
Transport is bound to e.xpand by leaps and bounds m t re 
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near future. This training, though expensive, is (juite 
within the means of tlie average .Tagirdar, and it has the 
advantage of being, relativel}’, a sljort course. 

Wireless is another modern line which offers scope 
to enterprising young men who can afford the training,— 
as also Cinematography. Motor-Eugineering, though 
now so common, is likely to prove so important in a vast 
country like India, especially when the use of tractors 
for Agriculture becomes more common, that it is also a 
very promising line. The same applies to all other 
branches of Engineering which concern the development 
of Agriculture and its sine-qua-non in India, Irrigation. 

The main point is, however, that we, — i.e. both the 
parents and the schoolmasters,- — should do all we can to 
develop in our boys at an earl}' age the ambition to do 
something definite and the desire to prepare themselves 
for the chosen career. This is more than half the battle. 
If the interest is there, the opportunity will be found ; the 
choice of the career will come naturally. A normal ho}', 
brought up in a healthy environment of interest in what 
is going on in the world around him, encouraged to feel 
that he is a part of this great world, and must prepare 
himself to play his part when the time comes, — such a 
, boy inevitably begins to dreem and to plan his own future. 
It is tiue, while he is of tender age, his dreams may be 
but the outcome of .hero-worship and childish self-love, 

but they are also the stuff from which great ambitions are 
born. 


We need more of such dreams in our India to-day. 
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^ e have had too inucli of dreamj’ idoalisation of the Past, 
dwelling upon ancient glories, and regretting what is lost 
and gone. The work of the fighting races of India does 
not lie in the Past alone. Wh5' should we deem their day 
is over? What men liave done, men can do, and though 
the fight is not now between race and race of Indians, nor 
between inhabitants of this land and invaders, yet the 
fight to achieve mastery over Nature is no less glorious, 
no less worthy of the daring of the Rajput, the tenacity of 
the Maratha, the faithfulness of the Sikh. And for this 
fight we must encourage our sons to look forwai'd, and 
prepare. 


G-walior, 1932. 


F. G. Peaece, 



THE IDEAL OF EDUCATION 


BY 

SWAMI ABHEDANANDA. 


The present system of education which has been 
adopted by the Universities, Coiiegcs, and Schools of 
modem India is faulty and fundamentally wrong, for 
the education of a nation must depend upon the national 
ideal of civilization. The Hindu ideal of civilization 
from pre-historic times was purely moral and spiritual. 
Consequently, the civilization of ancient India was based 
iiot upon commercial principles of modern times, not 
upon the selfish ideal of political gain and power over 
other nations, but upon the eternal spiritual laws which 
govern our soul. Intellectual culture was not regarded 
as the highest ideal, but spiritual realization of the 
relation that exists between the individual soul and the 


Universal Spirit was the principal aim of education. 
"Edneation,” as Herbert Spencer has said,^ means “the 
training (of the mind) for completeness of life.” Educa- 
tion will bring out the perfection of the man which is 
already latent in hi.s son). Education does not meai 
that a lot of ideas or informations will be poure m 
the brain of the individu.al and they will mu I'f't - ^ 

means the gradual growth and development of t le 
from its infancy to maturity. Education sbonld be basea 
upon the spiritual ideal that each indrinua - 

potentially divine, that it possesses infinite po en < 
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and infinite po.ssibilities, that knowledge cannot come 
from outside into inside, but that all knowledge- evolves 
from inside out. No one can teach }'ou, but you teach 
yourself. Teachers only give suggestions. This should 
be the primary principle of education. 

To-day in our universities we find just the opposite 
principle. The students are allowed to study a little of the 
various subject given in their test-books, and are obliged to 
memorize the notes of their teachers in order to get high 
marks necessary to pass the examinations creditably. 
By following this method they tax their memory for tbe- 
time being, and naturally they forget what they learnt, 
as soon as they have finished their course. They get 
tneir Degrees and Diplomas for their ignorance. That 
is not the ideal of education. 

Education should be according to the natural 
inclination of the individual soul, with the idea that 
wisdom cannot he drilled into the brain of the individual, 
that all the books give mere suggestions, and in reaction 
we get the knowledge of the book. In order to understand 
a book, our minds must vibrate or be en rapport with the 
mind of the the author. Then, we get knowledge by 
itself for it is a process of transmission. Knowledge 
does not come from outside. We shall have to raise the 
ribration of our- minds to the level of the vibration of the 
mind of the author, and then, like wireless telegraphy the 
wisdom of the author’s mind will be communicated to the 
student » mind. That is the natural principle of proper 
education. Are we doing that ? Ko. But we had that 
system in ancient India. 
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The present University S3'Stein is going to be out 
of place, because 'in England the professors are beginning 
to realise the elflciencj' of our old Brahmacharya Vidyapith 
system.- A teacher or professor should have a few 
students around him; he sljould be their guardian, and 
he should be'of pure character, and mom} and spiritual 
in his ideals. He should not be like a man who gets a 
large salary and lives an immoral life. Such a man 
cannot he an ideal teacher. This Hindu method is 
going to be adopted in Europe and Amerjo.a in future. 
In this system the student will fine an example to follow. 
A living example is better than hundreds of precepts. 
One living example will change the whole chaiactei of 
the student, and it will mould lii-s future career accoiding 
to the ideal which is before him. Therefore, the present 
system of education is imperfect and fundamentally 
wrong. 


To-day the ideal of education in America is revo- 
lutionising the ideals of the past ages. To-day an m an ^ 
boy or girl of four or five years of age is allowed to en ei 
tile Kindergarteu school-room where all Lib ® ° * 

luusic-boxes, pictures for painting 
drawing etc., are kept. The children ^ra J 

teacher to choose whatever toys they wo u .1 

to know their natur.al inclinations. If £0^. 

ed to the music-hox, he has a natura <=^03 noy^foi 

Biusic ; and with proper tnainiug he may eco 1 

ttB bent amsiokns ot tbe world. Tb-Io™; 

sbouM be taught iu the partionlar hoe 

toodeucy ,0 excel, alter be has Pe 

general lines up to a certain standaro. 
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industrial schools, agricultural colleges, schools for voca- 
tional training etc,, in connection rvith our national Tlni- 
versities. In the present system of education most of the 
young men vraste their time, energy and money in trying 
to get a degree like B.A., or M.A., vith a view to obtain 
a position of a Clerk or of a school teacher with a band- 
some salary which is the highest ambition of his life. 
Those who follow this method do not get ideal edn- 
cation. 

The education of our young men should not he 
controlled by the foreign Eulers of the country who do not 
care for our national ideals and whose policy from the 
beginning has been not to ^ve ideal education, but to. 
impart a smattering of diSerent subjects which would he 
of no earthly use to them in their practical life, hut 
which would enable them to become efScient Clerks or 
G-oveinment office-bearers with a slave-mentality to serve 
them in their administration for their own good. 

Character building must go hand-in-hand with in- 
tellectual culture, self-control, self-mastery, honesty, 
truthfulness, self-scrifiee, G-od-consciousuess and disinte- 
rested love for all, should adorn the character of a truly 
educated man or woman. This is the Hindu ideal of 
education. He is regarded by the Hindus as a civilized 
man, who lives a pure and unselfish life, who is loving, 
kind and compassionate to all, who conquers averice by 
generosity and hatred by love. But a man, who robs 
others to promote his self-interest, is not a civilized 
man according to the Hindu ideal. The Christian and 
ilohammadan ideals are the same. A man must not be 
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judged bj' his outward appearance, but by bis inner 
nature and character. The outward garb, dress, clothes, 
formalitj", etiquette, do not amount to anything; the 
Lord sees purit)* of the heart. We jnust be pure in heart 
aud loving to all, irrespective of caste, creed or nationa- 
alit}-. Any education that alienates iuort.als from mortals, 
that disunites brothers from brother.';, is not uplifting, 
and should not be the ideal. Therefore, the aim of 
education should not be mere intellectual culture vith 
commercial ideals, to gain one’s livelihood in the struggle 
of competition, but that the idea! of education should be 
such as would elevate man from bis ordinary selfasi 
state into the unselfish ideal of God-hood. 


The object of education should be the 
perfection intellectually, morally and spiLtna y. “ 

Vedas ^ve read two hinds of Vidya,-Ap«a Vi ya and Para 

Vidya. AparaVidyais that which explains the o 
nature and describes the causes of various p lenom 
is ordinarily called secular education ; its A 

it includes Scriptures, philosophies, sciences, ma 
Astronomy, medicine, history, and various other ^ch- 
ofhnowledge. But P- s^^^ 

attain to God-consciousness and th shears be 

fem fto bondage ot tbo ™rld. a.d M 
fa aim ol Apar. VMya. » Aonld 
Godless education svbicb tbe stu ^^,,3 ,nniiud 

ilodern Schools and Colleges. Koepi ° chemical 

a student should study Che^Bistiy -d gj c 
laboratory to study the , pS^^sics and its 

phenomena. Viliy should he 5 . g^cal laws, and 
various branches ? To understand the pUyBi 
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to know how this world has come into existence. ' Why 
should he study Anatomy and 'Physiology ? To under- 
stand how the organs of our system are working and co- 
ordinating in harmonious development, and how the 
human body grows from a minute cell. 

Sir J. C. Bose, after studying the plant’s life, has dis- 
covered the grand Truth that in the whole world there 
is one Life and not many. . The same lifeforce that is 
beating in us is pulsating in the plants, and even in a 
blade of grass. As we eat, so do the plants ; as we sleep, 
so the plants also sleep. There is a gradual manifestation 
of life from the lower to the higher in the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal kingdoms ; and we study them all, 
so that our knowledge will be complete. 

Physically we should develop and train our bodies 
so that we can have muscles of iron and nerves of steel. 
Then, we should educate our minds so that we may be 
able to acquire self-mastery, and not remain slaves of 
passions, desires, and selfishness. Self-conquest should 
be our ideal in training our minds. In the West there is 
Psychology without a “Psyche,” which means the soul. 
The Western Psychologists do not admit the existence of 
a Psyche in their study of Pyschology, but Hindu 
Psychology is far better. Then, we should educate our 
intellect so that we shall be able to see the all-pervading 
bpiiit, and reason that although there are various mani- 
festations yet there is underlying unity of existence. 
Unity in variety is the plan of nature, and that plan we 
should discover by training our intellect. Furthermore, 
we should realize what is Eternal and what is non-eternal, 



what is unchangcablo. and what is changeable. That 
should he the function of the intellect trained., and which 
has received the ideal education. 


Proper education should include moral training. 
The whole of Ethics depends upon love, which does not 
mean selfish love, but the expression of oneness m Spmh 
If you love .somebody yon become oue with \our belove 
in spirit, otherwise there is no love. Love means tie 
attraction of two souls, which would vibrate in the same 
degree, and which would be tuned in the same 'ey 
J ust as in a room when two musical instruments are -ept 
tuned in the .same key, and when one is stiuck^e o 
responds; so is the c.ase with two loyeis. 
thoughts and ideas which rise in the min o ® 
will vibrate in the mind of the beloved an ^ i 
similar response, then there is love, an m ‘ 
oneness in thought and in spirit. Again, " ® 
is true love, there cannot be any selfishness, 
anv one, you would be ready to give 
possess; because you would .aj, is 

necessity is greater than mme. ^ rsonality 

tlnue.” We must learn to merge onr . j,, 

into the bigger personality of humain 
the ideal of moral education. 

Spiritual education will reach 
student will realize the 

' Pather are one,” not physically, m . Spiril' 

but spiritually one ; because there is on , ^jj^ially 

the whole universe. Therefore, eac ^ of educa- 

divine, each soul is Brabman , au 5 



tion •which is based upon this fundamental principle of 
potential Divinity in the soul of the individual, would 
be considered as the highest. 


SWAMI ABHEDANANDA. 





licprescntitttvr^ from ^anotfst cnYttcra of /in/ifi nt Tea Tafle, 



RESOLUTIONS PASSED 

BY THE 

Ali-India Jahagirdars’ Educational Conference, Delhi. 

15th, 16th and 17th March, 1932. 

. 

1; This Conference offers to His Gracious Majesty the King 
Emperor its humble tribute of sincere expression of unswerving loyalty 
3nd devotion to the throne and prays to Providence that He may 
grant their Majesties long life and prosperity. This Conference enter- 
fains the sincere hope that under the benign influence of His Majesty’s 
benevolent care for the well-being and the progress of the people of 
^be Empire, India and Great Britain may be enabled peacefully and 
stJCcessfully to solve the difficult problems with which the two 
^^hitntries are confronted at present ( From the Chair, ) 

2. This Conference places on record its sense of profound 
appreciation and gratitude to His Excellency the Viceroy for the very 
encouraging and inspiring message which he has been pleased to send 

it and prays that His Excellency may continue to evince the same 
■nterest in the cause which the All-India Feudatories’ Educational 
Association has undertaken ( From the Chair. ) 

3. This Conference offers to the Rulers of the Indian States 
a tribute of loyalty and attachment to their thrones and seeks their 
®^^Pathy and assistance in the great task which it has set be ore Jtse 

(he Chair.) 

'i- This Conference places on record its sense of profound 

sorrow at the demise of 

(1) Her Highness the Maharani Chinkoo Raja Somdia o 

Gwalior . , 

(2) Her Highness the Dowager Maharani 

Pawar of Dhar . n .. r,f 

(3) Her Highness the Maharani Tam Raja awa 

Dewas Senior 
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(4) Maharajkumar Shriman Bijay Singhji Bahadur of 
Bikaner 

(5) Maharaj Kumar of Kishangarh 

(6) Lt-Col. H. H. The Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narain 
Singh Bahadur, G.c.s.i,, G.G.i.E,-, LL.D. of Benares ' 

d expresses its heart-felt condolences to the members of the bereav- 
ed family. The Conference authorises its President to convey this 
expression of grief and sympathy to the family. ( From the Chair. ) 

{Pfissed, all standing in silence.) 

5. (a) This Conference resolves that an All-India Feudatori- 
es Educational Association be established and be 
registered under Act XXI of I860. 

(b) This Conference resolves that the constitution of the 
- • ndia Feudatories’ Educational Association sub- 
mitted to this session be approved and adopted. 

^ProttcJs M. L. A., (United 

pp by Mr.N. R. Gunjal, M.L.A., {Bombay Presidency.) 
or similar objerts^ekberexis'iEt o 

in the fntnm f ^ present or coming into existence 

to Ih. Fa»da,o« 

“ I «« 1“““”' f-' «■' P»'P»« of giving elfent t. its 

•tonal ^ 

Mwri by Ea. Bahadn, Sb,i„,„ S=lh.r.„ Maharaj Pa.mof 

Second^ by Nawab Naha, Singh of A„„d,M,L. A. 

India, ths ProvinS''core“,2’l„y? r '^ovammentol 
Sffo. . a«e.d .e„ 
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Educational Association in working for the early establishment of the 
contemplated Public School. 

Moved by The Maharaj Bharat Singh Sahib of Multhan {Central 

India.) 

Seconded by Sardar G. N. Muzumdar, M. L. A., f Bombay 

Presidency. ) 

Supported by B. Ayodhya Das, Bar-at-lavv, M.L.A., ( United 
Provinces.) 

8. This Conference authorises the Executive Council of the 
■All-India Feudatories’ Educational Association to adopt and put into 
cpnration such educational schernes as may be formulated and approved 

it in consultation with experts and with the approval of the 
members of the General Council, who have been and shall be re- 
^nested to render assistance in this matter. Efforts should be ma e 
m utilise the existing institutions as far as possible. 

Moved by Thakur Sahib Chein Singh of Panchad {Central Mm.) 
Seconded by Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore, M. L. A., ( United 
Provinces.) 

Supported by Thakur Kesari Singhji (Kotaluj 

9. This Conference authorises its General 

Pmach the Indian Public Schools Society with a view o asceria g 
U'hat extent it may be possible for the educationa aims 
Conference to be achieved by means of .ju 

S'*!,. In tb. e.=nl of tha Indian P.blic Saboola So-I, 
la modify their scheme of the Indian Public SchooJB in su 
'"'■able let, meet the need, of the t ?el« »r 

'"»ce anlbotises ils E.ceeotive Connell " „(sucb 

the Indian Public Schools Society for the es 

^'“Eoolat the earliest possible -time. k {Rmuma) 


Seconded by Sardar Bhupat Singb, M 


C, S. ANGREi 

GE^'ERAI. SECRETAKV. 




Representatives of Indian States. 



Another vtew of the Al-Hontey 
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\ Scheme of Primary & Secondary Education 

Submitted at the request of 
THE 

Ali-India 

Feudatories’ Educational Association, 


BY 


F. G. PEARCE, B.A. Ron’s (London) 


Principal, THE SARDARS’ SCHOOL, GWALIOR 



preface. 


®^^«cationa! cTf Jaha^irdars’ 

x-oquestccl xf scheme ivJddj I 

to hi! r I ^lave 

«oai in inmd m pvcpamg the scheme. 

I'oani^JT Conference 

thnn l r ^ is a basis for discussion rather 

Afc fl scheme complete in every detail, 

rem-r time, it i-oqniros sufficient infonnation 
educational requirements as conceived 
y those wlio are already engaged in running schools, 
enable it to judge approximately the anioimt of 
nioney required for tlie starting of the ivorJr. 


There is, I know, a widespread, and I think a 
perfectly justifiable, dissatisfaction with the present 
evailnhJo sciiools, the Chiefs’ Colleges on the one 
hand, and the oidinaiy schools oh the other, neither 
of which are suited to the needs of landholdera. In 
®y scheme, therefore, I have tried to show how some 
of the objections to tlie above-mentioned institutions 
may be overcome in a type of school which would 
stand, as it were, mid-way between the Chiefs’ 
Colleges aaid tlie ordinary schools. As I am mj^self in 
charge of a school intended mainly for sons of land- 
holders, I Icnow the difficulties fii'st liand. Never- 
theless, I would emphasme that, in so far as tliis 
scheme deals with details, it Is solely with the object 
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of providing material for consideration and discussion, 
and not at all TOth any idea of iny posing as an expert 
whose views cannot be challenged. 

There is one point, however, which I should like 
to commend to the acceptance of the Conference with 
every power of persuasion that I can command. It is 
that the proposed school or schools should not be 
exclusively reserved for the sons of landholders. These 
are days when no man, however great he may be, can 
afford to stand in isolation, and even if he is not moved 
hy the inspiiing mge to break down the banners bet- 
ween man and man, class and class, race and race, 
because human progress lies in that direction alone, 
yet self-interest demands that this change should be 
accepted rvith a good grace because it is inevitable. 

The Chiefs’ Colleges are regarded by many as 
having failed in their- purpose mahrJy because they are 
too exclusive ; at the sarire time the ordinary schools 
cannot in most cases yet afford to provide educational 
facilities wlrich some day all shoirld enjoy, but, rmtrl 
then, at least those who can afford to have them should 
be aide secure them for their- children. Institutions 
such as are proposed in this scheme therefore, pr-ovide 
the best means of in-ingmg together in the right and 
natural way those aiistoerats who are conscious of the 
deficiencie.s of the past, and those subjects who are 
earnestly bent -upon helping their- soirs to become 
better- and rnor-e useful irren than themselves. .Only 
3 t ton ing open such institiittorrs to all who are prep- 
ared to help to contribute to the cost by paying the 
i-eqim-fid fee.s. can their real woi-k be ’ accornplised. 
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If, in addition, scholarships can be established to make 
possible the admission also of boys who are bright 
enough to win thoiu in open competition, but -ft hose 
parents aro not wealthy enougli otherwise to give them 
such an education, tiio schools may be made into time 
‘Public Schools’ in the very best sense of the word. 
I commend this idea to the Conference as being of 
emcial importance to the future of the scheme. 
Iderely communal or exclusive institutions have no 
place in the world of to-day, and, if they e p o 
maintain a narrow spirit against the moveincn o 
evolution, they aro doomed even before they aie se 
afoot. Lot us look to the future while deahng wi 
the problems of the present, as cducatioms s s lou 

If»« do a, is, ooi- >vovk may l«v= -f 
value to OU!' country, and tliorcfore to ouiuo v 
It cannot really benefit us othcrwi»e. 


The Sahdar’s School, | ^ PBAROE. 

GWALIOR, C. I. j 



DRAFT 

Scheme of Primary & Secondary Education 
TO BE PROVIDED BY 

All-India Feudatories’ Educational Association. 

I • Aim. — To provide, by means of first-class residential 
scliools situated in several healthy and conveni- 
ent spots in different parts of India, a sound basis 
of modem Primary education, followed by a 
Secondary education of an all-round character, 
in preparation for sncli qualifying examinations 
and classes for special training as may lead to 
professions and occupations for which the land- 
holders’ class is particularly suited. 

Type of Schools Required. — (n) The schools while 
providing a bettor typo of education than that 
which at present is obtainable in ordinary schools, 
must bo open to the sons of all who are prepared 
to pay fees wdiicb will necessarily be rather 
higher than those of ordinary schools. The 
Association aims at prepai’ing the sons of the 
landholders for a wider and more useful life, an 
therefore desu-es that its schools should not e 
exclusive or in any rvay liable to develop a 
naiTow, cominimal or snobbish spirit. 

(t) The schools must bo residential for the follorr 
ing reasons : — 

(f) They must be provided for pupils coming 
from all parts of India. • 
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(ii) They must be in the healthiest possible 
places, where the work will not be undulj' 
interrupted by extremes of climate. 

{iii) Experience has shown that manly and 
self-reliant qualities are more readily deve- 
loped in the environment of a residential 
rather than of a day school. 

(■21/) For the children of the class of Land- 
holders it is more particularly necessary that 
they should be educated away from their 
homes in order to develop qualities of self- 
reliance and to escape from the defects which 
have hitherto often maned the traditional 
environment of their class. 

(c) The schools should provide for the admission of 
children from the earliest possible age because, 
the early years are those in which habits are 
most easily formed, and the also, many children 
of this class being under the care of court of 
Wards, it is desirable to arrange for their care 
from the very heginuing, in an environment of 
good discipline and healthy activity. 


3 . Situation. Provision should ultimately be made for 
at least four, or perhaps five schools, situated iu 
different parts of India, not only for convenience 
of access to those residing in the various Provinces 
and States, but also with a view to providing 
special facilities for instruction in : — 
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{a) The Indian languages prevalent in those 
parts, 

, {h) The post-Secondaiy specialisation in train- 
ing for professions for whioli the neighbour- 
hood offers special advantages. By co- 
operation with the local special institutions, 
preparation for admission to those institu- 
tions may bo rendered more effective. 

The following localities would provide such facili- 
ties ; and are therefore tentatively suggested as 
suitable for such .schools: — 

Place Indian Language 

O' Dohiu Dun ... Hindi, Urdu, Punjiibi 

f'- B.-ingiiloto .. Kannada, Tamil, 

Mivlayalam 

c- Poona or ... Marathi, Gujarathi 

Satara 

'i’ Wftltair ... Tolugu, Bengali 

Raipur, Indoro, 

Ujjain, or ... Hindi, Marathi, Uidu, 

Nagpur Bengali. 

Special training in Administration of estates and 
in Elementary Agriculture should be piovide 
in all the schools, and is therefore not mentioned 
above under Special Training. 

Commencement.— It will no doubt be necessaiy to 

begin with one school only, and the most convenmnt 

one to start with will be either at Debra Dun, jjam 
or Bangalore. Which place should be chosen m y 
depend upon the facilities forgetting land etc.,mos 
easily. 


Special Training 
Available for 

Jlilitary, Purest 
Iiiduetrial Tech- 
nology, Cojnnieroo 
Civil Sorvice, 

aviation, Education 
Marina. 
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5. Correlation of the schools ultimately, — A unique 
feature of the schools under the Land-holders’ 
Educational Association ivill be the facilities 
afforded for interchange of pupils as ’svell as of 
the members of the teaching staff. 

At present it is a marked and deplorable featiue 
of Indian youth that not one boy in a thousand 
makes up his mind before he leaves school what 
profession or occupation he wishes to enter. 
This leads to loss of enthusiasm and consequent 
wastage of time. 

The fact that a boy enters a particular landhol- 
ders’ school in which, for example, special facili- 
ties are provided for Forest training, or 
Commercial training, need not mean that each 
boy of that school must necessaiily choose that 
line. If, by the time he completes his Second- 
ary com-se, he has definitely made up his mind 
to take up one of the special lines, so much the 
better : he will be able to go straight ahead 
with it. But, if he has not, (as will occm' in 
many cases), then arrangements will be made 
for him to spend at least two months in each 
of the other Schools, where there are other fines 
of special training, so that he may get some 
idea of the kind of work involved in the diffe- 
rent lines, and thus be able to make a choice 
based upon at least a slight experience of the 
work which -sviU. ultimately be his life-work. 

Sumlaiiy, interchange of members of the teach- 
ing staffs of the various schools, on the same 



grade of pay, -will lend greatly to stimulate 
interest in and efforts towards new and improved 
methods of teaching. 

6. General Principles on which the Curriculum of the 
Schools will be based. — Tire main object of the 
schools will be to produce physically fit and hardy 
young citizens of India, trained in a spirit of time 
sportsmanship and esprit de corps, self-reliant and 
self-diseiplined, neither ashamed nor unfit to do 
things for themselves, even though their social 
status in after-school life may enable them to 
command the services of others, intcllectuall)', the 
aim will be to endeavour to develop the capacities 
of each pupil to their fullest possible extent, encoura- 
ging initiative and originality by means of creative 
pursuits and activities which may help each pupil 
to find out for what line of life he is most naturally 
suited : morally and socially the aim will be to 
inculcate a spirit of active co-operation and willing 
self-discipline in the interests of the institution ; 
and, though the schools will be strictly non-sec- 
torian, religious instruction will be imparted to the 
pupils according to the faith of the parents, whi e 
stress will also be strongly laid on the need, specia y 
in a country like India, of maintaining an attitu e o 
respect for the convictions of others, and of m mg 
ness to consider controversial questions an 

open mind and a desire to find and follow ru 
all costs. 

Main Lines of the Curriculum : ■ 

A. Compulsory throughout the entire School C 
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[i) Physical Training. This will include physical 
exercises under a trained Instructor, and 
military drill under a Military Instructor. 
The School Medical Officer will thoroughly 
examine each boy on admission, and subse- 
quently every six months (the results of the 
examination being communicated to parents 
or guardians in the half-yearly reports) ; the 
health of each boy will also be observed 
daily by the Medical Officer when he takes 
his rounds of the dormitories, and remedial 
treatment will be given whenever necessary. 
The Medical Officer will advise as to the 
amount of exertion advisable in the case of 
boys of weak consititution. 

{ii) Riding, Swimming and Practical Efficiency. 

Boys will be grouped for riding instruction 
according to age or ability, and taught by a 
qualified riding-master. Ponies will be pro- 
vided by the School, and private ponies will 
not be allowed. All boys, unless exemption 
is advised by the Medical Officer, will be 
taught swimming in the school ■ swimming- 
pool. All boys will undergo a course of in- 
struction in elementary First-Aid. 

(ill) Team Games. All boys will take part daily 
in the team-games which will be arranged 
according to the season suitable for them. 

(to) Moral and Religious Instruction. Time will 
be provided in the daily programme for the 
inculcation of religious observances • and the 
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iun;)arfcation of religious iustructiou to those 
pupils whoso parents have informed the 
school authoi'ities of their desire that this 
should bo done. Charactei'-training vn.ll be 
aimed at rather by means of endeavouring 
to maintain in the school a high standard 
of iDublic opinion, self-discijjline, and self- 
respect than by means of moral discomses; 
but pro]5Gr and adequate instruction in ele- 
mentary human physiology and the main- 
tenance of ph,ysical and moral health will 
be included in the orchnary school curricu- 
lum, imdei- Greneral Science and Hygiene. 

B. Infant Department. — ^In the Preparatory or Infant 

Department children will be admitted between 
the ages of 3 plus to 6 minus, and will be taught 
according to the Montessori Sfethod or any other 
approved sj'stem based on similar prmciples, by 
which the faculties of the child are awakened and 
developed ndthout luidue strain. The children 
at this stage will be mamly j]i tbe care of qualified 
ladies, both in the school and the boarding-house. 
The course Avill generally be of two j^ears, and 
will lead to admission to Class 2 of the Primary 
Department. The vernaculars Avill be the media 
of instruction. 

C. Primary Department.— In the Piimary Department 

there Avill be a special Preparatory class for 
cbildi'en avIio have not entered the school 
tiu-ough the infant Department. The object of 
this class will be to bring newly admitted 
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children up to the standard required for 
Class 2 in the voniaculars and arithmetic. 
Handwoi'k and Drawing will also be taugbt 
in this class. In Classes 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, the suh- 
jects of instruction will be as follows: — 

(f) The Vernaculars. 

(ii) English, by the Direct Method. 

(ni) Stories of Bravery and Adventure, leading up 
to Geography and History of India in classes 
4, 5 and 6. 

{iv) Object-lessons and excursions, leading up to 
Nature-study in classes 5 and 6. 

(v) Aiithmetic. 

(rf) Handwork, leading up to Carpentry in Class 6. 
Special stress will be laid on the vernaculars in 
these classes, and, as far as possible, they will be the 
media of instruction. English, as a second language, will 
be taught mainly as a medium for expression in speech. 

D, Secondary Department. — This department will con- 
sist of two preliminary classes, 7 and 8, after which 
pupils will be required to select one of the three 
following alternative courses. 

(i) Parents who desire their boys to proceed to 
Europe for University education will do w^ell 
to decide upon this, in consultation with the 
school authorities, before the course of class 7 
is entered upon. Eor admission to Oxford or 
Cambridge a knowledge of Latin is necessary, 
and for Oxford and Continental Universities 
a knowledge of Erench or German is essential ; 
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ifc is far better that these languages should be 
begun in Class 7, as this will be much less 
strain upon the student than if they are 
taken up at a later stage. Those who do not 
intend to proceed to one of the older Universi- 
ties of Europe will continue their study of 
their vernaculars, or may take Sanskrit. 
Geography is compulsory throughout the 
Secondaiy course. General Science is com- 
pulsoiy in classes 7 and 8 except for those 
taking Latin. English, Mathematics, Indian 
History, X.ature Study and Hygiene, are 
compulsory for all in classes 7 and 8. Draw- 
ing or iilanual Training (Carpentry and Metal 
Work) are alternatives, and Draudng is 
optional after Class 6 if the student shows * 
no aptitude for it. 

After Class 8, Mathemsitics and History are op- 
tional for those who have taken up Latin, 
as is also General Science, except for Hygiene 
(which must bo taken by all). 

Classes 7, 8, 9 and 10 are intended to prepare the 
student to sit for the Cambridge School Certi- 
ficate Examination at the age of 16 plus. The 
subjects are so selected that by passing this 
examination exemption is obtainable from 
the Cambridge University Previous Examina- 
tion, the Oxford Kesponsions, the London 
University Matriculation and the Matricula- 
tion or entrance examinations of practically 
all other Universities. 
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Those ^viio intend to proceed to Oxford will take 
Latin, English, French or German, Gcogra- 
ph}% and Hygiene. For Cambridge, French 
is unnecessary and general Science may he 
taken instead, or Mathematics. I'Mr exemp- 
tion from the matriculation examinations of 
the university of London, and most other 
Universities including all Indian ones, Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, Geography, General 
Science, and Sanskrit, must be taken. A 
vernacular may be taken instead of Sanskrit 
for exemption from all Indian University 
matriculation examinations. 

(ii) For those who do not desire to proceed to 
University courses, but who merely desire to 
obtain a pass in the Cambridge School Certi- 
ficate Examination, qualifying them for 
certain appointments in the public services, 
there is an easier option, consisting of the 
V ernacular, an English essay, Geography, 
General Science or mathematics, Indian 
History, and either Drawing or Book-keeping 
and Shorthand, or Geometrical Drawing. 

{lii) For those who desh-e simply to qualify them- 
selves to look after their ovm estates, after 
a sound general education, there is another 
option, the School Diploma Com’se, which 
consists of the following subjects: Vernacu- 
lar. General English (mainly for speaking 
and reading purposes), Geogi-aphy, General 
Science (which includes Elementary Soil 



Science, and Hygiene), Administration, 
and either elementary surveying- or Metal 
Work. This course is especially inten- 
ded for sons of land-holders who TOsh 
to help to improve then- estates on leaving 
school; those who can afford the time and 
money foi- a highei- course, would proceed 
to one of the Agricultural Colleges, for the 
special nine months’ course for Zamindars, 
already provided in several of those insti- 
tutions. 

Boarding-Houses. — The Boardmg-Houses will be 
on the ‘House’ system which prevails in the 
English Public Schools. A Housemaster mil 
reside in each House, mth one or more assis- 
tants. Bo5's will be accommodated in dormitories, 
younger bo5fs bemg in separate dormitories 
and under special supervision. From their 
Housemasters the boys mil receive that 
individual care udiich was a feature of the 
ancient ashrams of India, and only such masters 
as are capable of understanding the meaning of 
this responsibility mil be entrusted with this 
work. 

There will be a common mess, and all boys will 
be expected to dine together there; meat 
mil be served to those who are accustomed 
to it, but it will be cooked in a separate 
Ivitchen. 

No private servants mil be allowed, and in the 
Boarding-houses as well as in the school 
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as a whole every possible effort will be 
made to teach the boys to take a pride in 
feeling responsible for themselves and to 
develop a self-reliant spuit. 

9. Fees. — The fees vdll depend mainly on the amount 
collected for the endowment of the schools, but 
the aim is that the total expenses per boy per 
annum should not exceed Rs. 1,000/-. This sum 
includes feeding charges for 10 months, all the 
necessary school clotliing (valued at Rs. 200 
per annum), all extras, including dhobi, toilet 
accessories, school excursions and books, and 
pocket-money (which will be uniform for all boys 
of the same standard). No money should be 
sent dii'ect to pupils of the school, but must be 
remitted through the Principal, who will fix the 
amount of pocket-money allowed to the boys of 
each standard, 

A reduction of Rs. 100 is made in the case of 
two brothers being in the school together, 
and a fm’ther reduction of Rs. 60 for a 
third brother. 


10. Cost of Establishing such Institutions. — Without 
going into details of buildings etc., mth the help 
of experts, it is impossible to give anything but 
the vaguest idea of the initial cost. Suitable 
buildings to house, say 300 boys, and Staff may 
be roughly estimated at anything between Rs. 3 
lakhs and Rs. 10 lakhs. The recurring expen- 
diture, assuming that an exceptionally well 
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qualified Staff be selected, would amount to 
between IV 2 and 2 laklis per year, for each school 
of this type. Reckoning the income from fees at 
about Rs. 3,00,000 i3or year, and the actual cost 
of food, clothing etc., at seven-tenths of this sum 
(Es. 2,10,000) it would be necessary to provide 
an additional income from invested funds of 
about Rs. 60,000, i.e. interest on about Rs. 10 
lakhs. 

IRitli cost of buildings and hntial equipment, 
each school requires a fund of not less 
than Rs. 15 lakhs, in order to start safely. 

1 1. — How to provide the proposed Institutions. — It will 
bo seen from the above that a venture of this 
magnitude is not one wJiich can lightly be under- 
taken. To establish, within the next few years, 
even one, or at the most two such institutions, 
would bo a magm'ficent achievement, and if the 
• outcome of the present Conference amounts to this, 
it will indeed have been well Avorth while. 

To attempt too much, hoAA^ever, will be to court ■ 
certain failure and disappointment. Rather 
than wait until the large sum of money re- 
quired for the scheme has even been partly 
cellected, Avould it not be better to approach 
an existing organisation which has similar 
aims, and, by a determined joint effoi-t, 
make sure of the immediate establishment 
of at least one really good school ? 

The Indian Public Schools Society, founded by 
the late Mv. S. R. Das. exists for this very 
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same object of bringing into existence a 
really fine Public Scliool soinowliat on tlic 
lines of tlie famous Public Schools of Eng- 
land, but reiy definitely adapted to Indian 
requnements. 

Except that the Society at present contemplates 
the establishment of only one school, its 
main idea is almost identical in general 
features A\uth that which I have outlined 
above, and, — as it is most feiwently to be 
hoped that the Landholders of India, in 
these modem days when no one can afford 
to stand in isolation, do not contemplate the 
estabhshment of communal or exclusive 
institutions, but institutions of a high class 
type open to the sons of any man who is pre- 
pared to pay the fees necessary to cover the 
cost of a rather better kind of education 
than is given in the ordinaiy schools, — ^there 
seems no reason whatever why the Land- 
holders’ Educational Association should 
not wholeheartedly offei’ its suppoi’t to the 
Indian Public Schools Society in order to 
enable at least one school of this kind to be 
brought into existence at a very early date. 

The Landholders want a school ; the Indian Public 
Schools Society wants the financial help and 
back-ing which, in these days, perhaps the Land- 
holders alone can give. I imderstand that the 
Society has aheady collected and invested a 
very considerable sum of money; it estimates 
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that 'with anothev 8 or 10 lakhs the proposed 
school could be undertaken iinmediatoly. The 
Society, I believe, Avould be glad to consider 
making provision in tlio proposed school for the 
teachingof anj^ special subjects (such as Elemen- 
tary Agriculture, Administration etc.,) essential 
for the completion of the education of Land- 
holders’ sons. To enable the Society to ascertain 
the reqiurements of tlie Landholders, as well as 
to collaborate in the collection of the necessaiy 
additional sum of money, the Public Schools 
Society might be asked to consider the co-option 
of one or more officers of the Landholders' 
Educational Association on to its Managing 
Body, and I would most strongly advise the 
Conference to take the necessary ateps to ap- 
proach the Society with this proposal, rather 
than to attempt to work out an independent 
scheme for what is, after all, indentically the 
same ultimate object, namely the raising of the 
standard of education in Lidia, by starting at 
least one fine school vv’-hicli may seiwo as a 
model for future developments. 


F. G-. PEAEOE. 
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THE 


All-India Feudatories’ Educational Association. 


I. Aim. 

? 

The aims of this Association are : — 

(a) To ascertain the educational requirements of the 
Sardars, Jahagirdars, Taluqdars, Zamindars, Thakurs, 
Inamdars, Girasiadars, Dumaldars, Vatandars, and such 
other members of the landholding classes of India. 

(i) To collect funds for providing educational facili- 
ties for the above-mentioned 

(c) To prepare schemes for the educational advance- 
ment of the above-mentioned 

(d) To establish suitable institutions for the education 
of the above-mentioned if and where necessary, or to 
bring about the improvement of the extisting ones %vherever 

possible. 

(e) To advise and assist members of the above- 
mentioned classes in regard to education in foreign countries. 
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II. Policy, 

The Association is a non-offficial, non-political and 
undenominational organisation and shall not identif 3 ' itself with 
any religious sect, communal organisation or political parly. 

III. Membership. 

Persons mentioned in 1 (o) are eligible for the 
membership of the association subject to the election of the 
"Executive Council.” 

There shall be the following classes of Members: — 

(a) Patrons. 

(« Vice-Patrons 
(c) Life-Members. 

(cl) Ordinary Members, 

(e) -Advisoiv Members. 

(a) Patrons and Vice-Patrons shall be those who are 
approved and elected by the Executive Council of the 
Association and pay to the funds of the Association 
a lump sum donation of Rs. 2500/- and Rs. 1250/- 
respectivelj’- for life. 

(e) Life members shall be those who pay a lump sum 
donation of Rs. 500, 
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(d) Ordinary members shall be those paying an annual 
subscription of Rs. 10. 

(e) Advisory members shall be honorary members elected 

by Executive Council. 

' IV, Name. 

The name of the Association shall be “ The All-India 
Feudatories’ Educational Association, India.” 

V. Headquarters. 

The Headquarters of the Association shall be located at 

Delhi. 

VI. Constitution. 

(,i4) General Conned : — 

The General Council shall be the supreme governing 
body of the All- India Feudatones’ Educational Association, 
and shall consist of all the Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Life-members 
and Ordinary Members of the Association. 

The Functions of the General Council shall be : • 

(i) To consider and pass the accounts of the previous 
year. 

(i7) To consider and make necessary alterations in the 
Constitution, Policy and Organisation of the 
Association, and to make rules and regulations for 
its working. 
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{Hi) 1 o re'view the work of the Executive Council. 

The General Council shall ordinarily meet once a year 
on such dates as may be fixed by the Executive Council. 

A notice in writing of the meeting of the General 
Council shall be despatched to all the members of the General 
Council not later than one month before the date fixed for the 
meeting. 

Notice of a motion or resolution should reach the 
Secretary of the General Council not less than tw^o weeks 
before the date of the meeting. The agenda should be sent 
to the members of the General Council at least one week 
prior to the date of the meeting. 

An extraordinary meeting of the General Council may be 
called by the President at the instance of the Executive 
Council or on receiving a requisition from not less than 20 
members of the General Council. The quorum for all meet- 
tings of the General Council shall be 15. 

The President elected by the General Council or in his 
absence the Chairman of the Executive Council shall preside 
at meetings of the General Council. In the absence of both 
these, the General Council shall elect one of its members to 
preside. 

The General Secretary of the Executive Council shall 
be the ex-officio Secretary of the General Council. 
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(B) Executive Council . — 

The affairs of the Association shall be managed by 
an Executive Council, of 20 members, elected by the General 
Council. It shall hold office for three years. 

The Executive Council shall elect from among its 
members a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, a General Secretary 
and such other office-bearers as may be found necessary. 
In the absence of the Chairman or Vice-Chairman another 
member of the Executive Council shall be elected to preside 
at its meetings. 

The Powers of the Executive Council shall be : — 

(/) It shall be responsible for raising, controlling, 
holding and administering the funds of the 
Association. 

(li) It shall arrange to hold the conference as far as 
practicable each year for the purpose of educa- 
tion and organisation in support of the aims 
and the work of the Association. 

(lii) It shall frame the budget of the Association and 
lay it before the General Council for approval. 

(iu) It shall have the power to incur expenditure in 
accordance with the budget passed by the 
General Council and to appropriate the saving 
under one head for the expenditure of another. 
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(y) It shall take the necessary steps to carry out 
the educational schemes on behalf of the 
Association. 

(yi) It shall have power to create temporary posts if 
funds arc available, 

(yii) It shall manajjc the investments and properly of 
the association and shall have power to accept 
donations, bequests, etc., to the association. 

(yiii) And it shall deal in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this constitution in the interest of the 
Association with other matters not specifically 
mentioned above but requiring immediate action. 

(ix) It shall be ultimately the owner for legal purposes 

of all funds and property movable and immov- 
able possessed by the Association. 

(x) And it shall have power to fill up any vacancy 

casual or • otherwise for the Executive 
Council. 

The Executive Council shall ordinarily meet on dates to 
be fixed by the General Secretary of the Association. 

Five members shall form the quorum. 

(C) Office-bearers of the Jl ssociation . — 

The following shall be the office-bearers of the 
association ; — 



(i) The President of the Association. 

(if) The Chairman of the Executive Council. 

(Hi) Two Vice-Chairmen of the Executive Council. 
(iv) The General Secretary. 

(i?) Other office-bearers elected by the Executive 
Council of the Association under clause VI (b). 

(d) Duties of the General Secretary : — 

The General Secretary shall be the executive head for 
carrying on the work of the Association in accordance with 
the aims and policy laid down m this constitution and will be 
the chief agent responsible for carrying out the decisions of 
the General and Executive Councils of the Association. 



